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MAKE FOREST PRESERVES GAME. PRESERVES. 


THE continued diminution of North American big game, 
due to hide hunting, to over-killing by so-called sports- 
men, but especially by the continual settling up of the 
country, has been a subject of concern to far-sighted 
people for many years. Yet the average sportsman, and 
even the average big-game hunter, appears to interest 
himself very little in this diminu.ion. The letter from 
Mr. Wells, published elsewhere, brings the subject once 
more to the front, and shows how obvious it is that unless 
some active steps are taken to move the Government 
authorities, it will before long be too late to do any- 
thing. 

Almost by accident, the Western country, where the 
big-game remnants chiefly exist, is prepared for legis- 
lative action which shall set aside game refuges that may 
exist always, and about whose borders hunting may be 
had for generations yet to come, provided only that proper 
steps are taken now. 

In this Western country there have been set aside a 
number of forest reservations extending almost from the 
southern boundary of the United States to the northern 
boundary, and covering the greatest variety of country. 
They include low-lying valleys and towering peaks, forest 
and prairie, arid desert and water-soaked mountain side. 
Within the boundaries of these reservations, if properly 
protected, almost all the large game of North America 
could flourish forever, just as it used to exist in the old 
West, before the white man—greedy for dollars—pene- 
trated the unknown fastnesses where it fed. 

We have already an example of such a game refuge in 
the Yellowstone National Park, where the animals, being 
protected, do well, and in autumn furnish to hunters on the 
Park borders practically all the big-game hunting that 
is to be had in the West. For many years the Yellow- 
stone Park has been protected by troops, but for many 
of these years the only service which the troops performed 
was to arrest or to drive out persons who violated the 
regulations established by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Then, in the year 1894, a law was enacted by Congress 
which provided an actual form of government for the 
Park, and substituted something tangible for the vain 
threats of the Department of the Interior—an official to try 
offenses, a mode by which offenders should be tried, 
penalties for killing game or defacing natural wonders 
and a place where offenders should be confined after con- 
viction. When this had been done, depredations in the 
National Park ceased. 

The Secretary of the Interior has been authorized by 
Congress to make regulations governing the forest re- 
serves, but such authorization is not enough. Courts have 
decided that in making these regulations the Secretary 
of the Interior is usurping legislative functions, while his 
own are merely executive. What is required now is 
action by Congress on lines similar to those laid down 
in the Yellowstone National Park Protective act, which 
shall apply to all the forest reservations. Such an act 
must be carefully considered, because there are settlers 
on many of the forest reservations, and their rights must 
be carefully safeguarded. 

It is time to take this matter up, and before the opening 
of the next session of Congress to arouse an interest 
which shall demand the passage of a law protecting the 
game and the timber on these forest reservations. 

By proper protection the National Park and the forest 
reservations already existing, and those which shall here- 
after be set aside, may become not only forest preserves, 
but game preserves as well. Within their boundaries are 
to be found to-day every species of large game known 
to the United States, and if they can be protected all 
these great and interesting indigenous mammals may be 
perpetuated in full supply for all time. Unless such pro- 
tection is afforded certain species of American latge game 
Will before long become as nearly extinct as is the buffalo, 


It is time that an intelligent effort for the protection of 
these reserves were made. Make the national forest pre- 
serves game preserves as well. 








TO KEEP THE GUN OUT. 


In Maine they are talking of a law to forbid the taking 
of firearms into the woods in the close season. 

This is a radical proposition, and would be a novelty for 
Maine. But it is an old rule in some European countries. 
There, when the shooting season ends, the gun is laid 
away, and one may go afield with it only at the risk of 
paying a penalty. This means that when the shooting sea- 
son closes it closes. 

American sportsmen who have traveled in Brittany 
and have seen there the absolute confidence manifested by 
the wildfowl during the close season, ascribe this to the 
system of keeping the guns at home. The game recog- 
nizes the close season, and lives and breeds in security. 

We have been for so many generations in this country 
accustomed to the fullest freedom with gun and rifle that 
a law like that proposed for Maine would provoke decided 
opposition. But on second sober thought might we not 
recognize the justice and utility of such a system? In 
the Yellowstone National Park the possession of guns is 
forbidden, except of guns officially sealed by the author- 
ities, and we all know that game protection in the Park 
is effective. It would not be effective if visitors were 
permitted indiscriminately to equip themselves with arms 
and ammunition. In Massachusetts to have firearms in 
the game cover on Sunday is construed as prima facie evi- 
dence of violation of the law against Sunday shooting, and 
the system has materially simplified the problem of sup- 
pressing the Sunday shooter. If shotguns and rifles were 
absolutely prohibited from the game covers during the 
close season, the effect upon the game would be most 
beneficial, and the observance of the close season would be 
promoted. 

In the quail and grouse covers, at least, there can be no 
excuse for having firearms in close season. A law for- 
bidding the carrying of arms there, and providing a stiff 
fine for penalty, with the guns to be seized and held pend- 
ing the payment of the fine, would be a wise and desirable 
and effective addition to our game code. In a big-game 
country like Maine the case is somewhat different, for 
there many men go into the woods before the opening of 
the season, and without intent to kill game before the 
season opens, yet who, for convenience, carry their guns 
for use at the proper time. It might be practicable to 
develop a system which would give such persons per- 
mission to have their guns, while yet shutting out the 
summer shooters. 

To forbid the possession of guns in the woods is only 
to go a step beyond the existing laws which prohibit the 
possession of jacklights and of dogs in the deer country. 











ABOLISH SPRING SHOOTING. 


THERE is a measure now before the New York Legisla- 
ture to close the wildfowl shooting season for the State at 
large on March 1 instead of April 30, as now, and for 
Long Island on March 1 instead of May 1 as now. The 
change is one which should be made. The spring shooting 
of wildfowl should be prohibited. It should be forbidden 
for several good reasons. Among them these: 

I. Under existing conditions, with spring shooting 
permitted, the birds are being destroyed at a faster rate 
than they breed, and the stock is in consequence steadily 
diminishing. 

II. The present law, while purporting to protect the 
wild ducks, does not actually give them protection, be- 
cause the close season which is prescribed is such that it 
does not go into effect until a large proportion of the 
birds have passed north. As a matter of fact, under the 
present law the birds may be pursued and killed as long 
as they are within the limits of the State. 

III. The birds should be protected in: the spring, be- 
cause at that segson they are on their way north to their 
breeding grounds. Game laws are made to protect game 
in the breeding season. This rule should apply to wild- 
fowl precisely as it does to other game birds and game 
animals. Wild ducks should be protected in the spring 
time just as other game birds are protected in the spring, 
because that is the breeding season. 

IV. Now being harassed and pursued by spring shoot- 
ing, the ducks are driven north and do not remain in any 


numbers to nest in New York territory; but under other 
conditions, if given security, several species would tarry 
within the State and nest here. New York has extensive 
stretches of marsh lands which are admirably adapted to 
become again the breeding grounds of vast numbers of 
wildfowl, as they were formerly before the prevalence of 
spring shooting drove the birds away. Give the ducks a 
chance and they will come back to their New York breed- 
ing grounds again. This is not theory; it is the actual 
experience of other States which have adopted a close 
season in the spring for their wildfowl. 

V. The abolition of spring shooting will mean not 
only the return in the fall of a larger number of birds 
from the North, but will mean the restoration to New 
York State of a native supply of birds which will give 
better shooting in the fall of the year. 

VI. The interest of the people at large would be served 
by the abolition of spring shooting, and these interests 
should be considered as against the advantage which any 
limited number of individuals may reap from shooting 
the birds in the spring. A game law should be framed 
on the principle of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. The greatest good of the greatest number demands 
the abolition of spring shooting. 














Tuey have started a movement in Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
which has behind it an excellent idea. In various parts 
of the country we have been considering legislation as a 
remedy for the careless shooting of human beings for 
game, and penalties of various degrees of severity have 
been advocated to deter the man killer. The Ticonderoga 
plan is to combine all the users of guns in the neighbor- 
hood into a club, the one obligation of which is that 
each member shall pledge himself never to shoot at any- 
thing until he knows certainly what it is. “Always know 
what you aim at.” That is platform, plank, constitution 
and by-laws of the Ticonderoga Club, and human life 
ought to be more secure wherever the club’s influence ex- 
tends. A voluntary pledge of this nature will be quite 
as efficient as any possible law making could be. We 
ought to have Ticonderoga clubs wherever there are 
shooters who need the restraining influence of a pledge 
to stay their hands from a heedless shot. 





THE increased interest in forestry matters in the United 
States is shown in a variety of ways. Besides the con- 
stantly growing demands on the resources of the Division 
of Forestry at Washington, there has sprung up an in- 
quiry for the services of trained foresters and persons 
familiar with forest and game preserves. Such a demand 
is sure to be supplied before long. While as yet the 
number of men competent to attend to such matters is 
not great, there are a few such, and some of our uni- 
versities, like Yale and Cornell, are training young men, 
who before long will be able to fill such places. New 
York city already has one practicing forester, trained in 
the schools of Germany, in the person of Mr. F. Von 
Hoffmann, who has established himself in the St. James 
Building. 





We have received the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Commissioners of Fisheries, Game and Forests of the 
State of New York, which was the commission preceding 
the present board. The report is for the year ending Sept. 
30, 1898, and is another in the series of superb volumes 
which have a place by themselves in the official literature 
of fish and game. The illustrations of birds and fishes 
colored to the life by Ridgeway and Denton respectively 
comprise the mallard duck, male and female ring-necked 
pheasant, upland plover and spruce grouse; shad, weak- 
fish or squeteague, yellow perch, tomcod or frostfish, 
mackerel, dogfish or bow-fin, eel and lobster; and other 
colored plates illustrate insects injurious to vegetation. 
In addition to the reports of the several departments of 
fishculture, game protection, forestry, etc., the volume 
contains a number of special papers. 


That is a curious condition which is described by Secre- 
tary Kalbfus as existing in the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. The people who have given into the hands of 
their appointed representatives the trusteeship of the game 
interests have a right to look for the intelligent and un- 
selfish safeguarding of those interests. If there is in the 
present board any member who does not comprehend the 
responsibility of the office, or who is lukewarm in his sup- 





_ port of efforts looking to the better protection of Penn- 


sylvania game, he shou 


give place to some one else, 
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Che Sportsman Conrist. 
In Old Virginia.—IX. 


THE next day was a Longfellow’s day—“cold and dark 
and dreary,” with the rain and wind in evidence. Puttin 
on my rain coat and pulling my cap well over my ears, 
strolled down to the barn to find some one to smoke and 
grumble with. The farm manager was not in sight, but 
two boys were sorting over the now much depleted corn 
pile in the large crib. 

They had worked out a cleared space on the floor and 
were throwing the good corn in a pile to the front near 
the door, while the nubbins and defective ears were 
thrown to one side near the wall. 

It was not exciting, but nothing. better offering, I 
climbed in over the pile of good corn and sat down upon 
an empty nail keg to smoke and feel glad that I did not 
have to work. 

The outlook was gloomy in the extreme, and every living 
thing in sight seemed in a low barometer condition. 
Chickens, in the last stage of dejection, with their bodies 
on a slant that seemed to threaten an entire shifting of 
the center of gravity to the rear, stood around in every 
spot that afforded the slightest shelter; the hogs con- 
tested, with little animation and much complaining, for a 
corner of the fence partially sheltered by a spreading tree, 
while over in the pasture lot stood several young mules 
close up together with drooping heads, too dejected even 
to kick one another. 

Truly there is much poetry and sentiment in the coun- 
try, but it is not waterproof. 

Turning from the gloomy outlook, I found one of the 
boys contemplating a half-grown rat that was with diffi- 
culty making its way up the post near the far corner of 
the crib, disturbed by the boys who now had but a few 
barrels of corn left. Here was sport. Gathing a handful 
- nubbins, I opened fire on the rat and soon brought it 

own. 

Another showed up, and another, and then, as the corn 
ile grew less, several ran out at one time, making the 
un—such as it was—fast and furious. 

I was not the skillful marksman that I had been in the 
dim and distant past, when, as pitcher for the invincible 
Modoc Baseball Club, I could put ten balls in succession in 
a 12-inch circle, and pitch out a game lasting from 1 
o'clock until dark, with from sixty to one hundred runs 
on a side, but I was occasionally throwing true and bag- 
ging a rat, and having a great deal more fun in the effort 
than I had enjoyed while looking out on the dreary land- 


scape. 

Finally the boys put up a whule covey of rats, and being 
well provided with ammunition, I fairly filled the air with 
missiles, and having exhausted my supply, stooped quickly 
to the floor to gather more, and found myself right over, 
with my hands all but on, a big blacksnake that was 
crawling out of the corn immediately between my feet. 

Nearly as thick as my arm, I could only guess at his 
length, as he was not entirely out of the corn, but I should 
have believed any one who had called his measure 10 
feet. I stand any surprise better than a snake—large or 
small—and to have this great horrible reptile appear so 
unexpectedly was awful, 

With an involutary exclamation of terror, I turned and 
flung myself at the door, striking the pile of corn high 
enough to go over, and head first I pitched out the door, 
bouncing off of the blocks set for steps, and falling in a 
heap on the muddy ground at the feet of the surprised 
farm manager, who was approaching. 

Scrambling to my feet, I proceeded to back off a little 
fur.her from the door, looking carefully for any sign 
of the snake. 

“Do you always come out of a crib that way, or did 
you fall?” said the surprised manager. 

“You go get your gun,” said I. “Get it quick as you 
can; there is the biggest snake in there that ever you 
saw. Hurry, hurry! He may get away.” 

“Ts it black?” was the irrelevant answer. 

“Yes, I believe it was, and an awful bi 
quick and get your gun before it escapes.’ 

“Well, I hope it will not escape, as I have had an awful 
lot of trouble getting it to stay there this long, and have 
caught it several times and put it back when it was emi- 
a It won’t hurt you any more than a cat, and is a 
much better ratter.” 

With as much indignant scorn as I could throw into my 
voice, I proceeded to tell him what I thought of any man 
who would cultivate such pets, and especially without 
putting up some notices to warn people who had not such 
vicious tendencies and_low taste. 

“Well, I am sorry,” said he, “but if you knew how 
annoying the rats get to be you would not blame me for 
resoriing to any method to get rid of them. Come down 
to the barn, where I have some harness to mend, and we 
can tell snake stories. 

“Funny, isn’t it, that no man can ever see a snake with- 
out being reminded of one or more narratives that he 
then poe there proceeds to tell to the first auditor he can 
corral. 

“My story dates back to boyhood days, and I have not 
thought of it for years, until you said snake, and now I 
am actually suffering under the weight of it.” 

Comfortably reclining om a pile of sacks, I watched the 
manager and old Uncle John overhauling the worn harness 
that had been laid aside as rainy day work, while I listened 
to the story. 5 

“When a little fellow I lived up on the James River, and 
spent much time fishing and swimming. One day, while 
fishing with a companion, we discovered a small snake, 
which, after a most exciting chase among the loose rock 
aa Seren of the river bank, escaped under a large flat 
rock. 

“Our united efforts failed to move the rock, and we 
were reluctantly potent: the chase, when far up on 
the steep overhanging bank appeared a friend of ours 
whom we called Dutchey Pfouts. Dutchey was the son 
of a German butcher whose slaughter house stood a little 
way back from the river. He was a kind-hearted young 
giant, always ready to do anything in his power for us, 
and now came down at once to our call. The situation ex- 
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“*Yust you git some shticks,’ he commanded, ‘und ven 
I dose rock lift oup, fly in und kill him quick before he 
vas got avay alretty.’ 

“Arming ourselves and taking positiofis in front of the 
rock, we waited in great excitement while our friend 
settled himself firmly, with a foot on either side of the 
rock, and grasped its outer edge with his strong hands. 
Settling back, his great shoulders and bicep muscles stand- 
ing out with the strain, he tore the rock loose and raised 
it up a foot or more.. 

“He could not raise it higher, so leaned over with his 
face close to the edge, in order that he might see what was 
under it. At the same moment we boys dropped down 
on our knees, close up to the stone, to peer under, and an 
instant later, when our eyes became accustomed to the 
dim light, we found our three faces within a foot of a 
mass of snakes, big and little, that looked like enough to 
fill a tub, and they were beginning to untwist, preparing, 
as we thought, to resent the disturbance. 

“With a simultaneous shriek of terror we boys pitched 
over backward, and scrambling to our feet turned and 
sped up the steep bank, feeling that the highest point 
promised the greatest safety from the pursuit that we felt 
sure the snakes would make. Dutchey was but an instant 
behind us. Dropping the rock with a yell that echoed 
among the hills on the further bank of the river like a 
steam whistle, he shouted: 

“*Run, poys! Run! My ghracious! Dere vas a pushel 
of schnakes. Dey vill pit you all to bieces, shure. Don’t 
you sthop for dem feesh pole line or nottings. R-r-r-un! 
R-r-r-un!’ And never was a command more literally 
carried out, for without regarding the path, which wound 
its way up the steep bank, we went straight up the nearest 
available point, throwing a perfect stream of loose dirt 
and sand behind us as we plied hands and feet to the task, 


not one of us pausing until we reached our friend Dutchey - 


Pfouts’ father’s slaughter house, a safe distance back from 
the river bank.” 

“Marse Gawge,” said old Uncle John, as soon as the 
story was finished, “I ain’ nevah tell yo’ "bout de time 
= I oeoent dey was a snak’ done jump up my breeches 
eg, is Li 

I had noticed that though much interested in the man- 
ager’s reminiscence, the old darky was evidently suffering 
under the burden of his snake story, and was not sur- 
prised at his prompt play for next place. 

Smallpox, whooping cough or measles is not more 
contagious than snake stories, as you will notice when you 
lay this paper down at the end of this article and pro- 
ceed to tell your wife (if a benedict) or your chum (if a 
bachelor) your snake story. 

“Dat was w’en I was a boy, too—des like de time yo’ 
tell ’bout. Marse John Carrington, he come to see we 
all, and he bring a boy wid him he call Tom. Tom, he 
*bout my size, an’ I des *bout big ’nuf to wait at de table. 
Marse Wint an’ all de folks livin’ ’roun’ have big to-doin’s 
to make de visitors have a good time, and w’en dey all 
go ’way, sometimes to spen’ de day, Marse Wint he tell 
me to let de wuk go an’ have a good time an’ entertain de 
boy Tom. 


“One day, when dey was all gone an’ we didn’ know 
des what to do, Tom he say he wisht we had a gun so we 
could go huntin’. I tol’ him dat ole Unc’ Zeke had a pow’- 
ful good gun, a muskit dat dey all said was a fine shooter. 
Tom ast me if I kin borry it, an’ I ’low’d I could, caus’ 
Unc’ Zeke done gone wid de folks to drive de kerridge, an’ 
mos’ likely hadn't locked his cabin doh. Hit was des as I 
say, an’ we soon had de gun an’ some caps, but we couldn’ 
fin’ no ammernishun. en it look lak we goin’ haf to 
git "long widout ’goin’ huntin’ ’tall an’ Tom he seem 
pow’ful disapp’inted. I ’membah den dat Marse Wint 
done tol’ me to do all I kin to mak’ Tom hav’ a good 
time, an’ so I des go an’ borry some of his powdah an’ 
shot, an’ we lit out. 

“We went to shootin’ at everything in de way of birds 
we saw, markin’ birds, javbirds, crows, buzzuds an’. an ole 
har’, but we didn’t kill none of dem. Tom, he say hit 
cause we hadn’ load de ole gun big nuff, but I say hit 
caus’ we ain’t pi’nt hit rite. But Tom, he ’low he know 
all ’bout guns, an’ he say yo’ got to load um big if yo’ 
wan’ to do good shootin’ wid um. Den he des pi’ntedly 
put in a load dat he say was a shoah killah. A han’ful of 
powda, a wad of papah mos’ big as yo’ fis, a han’ful of 
shot. an’ mo papah, ’til de rammer-rod hit stood outen de 
eend mos’ a foot. I ‘low he wus rite ’bout it bein’ a kil- 
lah, at one eend or de oddah of de gun—mebby bofe—an’ 
I ax him to ’scuse me when he say hit my nex’ shot, an’ 
tol’ him he could have it. We went “long down to de 
pon’ den, to see if we couldn’ see a duck, or turkle or som’ 
kin’ of game. De grass wus high ‘long de aidge of de 
pon’, an’ I wen’ trompin’ ’long in hit tryin’ to skeer out 
somethin’. Now I reckon yo’ gentlemens know how fool- 
ish dese big longlegged green bullfrogs is, an’ how, w’en 
you’ skeer one, he des up an’ jumps his level bes’ des de 
way he happen to be headin’? Well, I des happen to step 
rite ovah one dat was a-pi’ntin’ up, an he strai’ten out an’ 
jump rite up my breeches leg. ’til his fron’ feet go ’bove 
my knees, an’ he stretch down ’til his hin‘ feet wus on my 
shoe top. ; 

“He sho wus cole on my laig, an’ dey wasn’t nothin’ to 
keep him from gitten clos’ to me, for my mammy wus 
washin’ my socks. I made shoh hit was a snake, an’ a 
big one, an’ des began to hollah as loud as I could hol- 
lah, an’ jump as high as I could an’ kick as fas’ as I could. 

“Tom; he come runnin’ wid de gun, an’ he ast me what 
de matta was, an’ I hollah big snake up my breeches — 
des fas’ as I could say de words. Den Tom, he up wi 
dat ole gun, loaded wid de big load I was tellin’ yo’ ’bout 
an’ he hollah: 

“ ‘Hol’ still; des yo’ hol’ yo’ leg still ’turl I shoot him. 
Stop yo’ jumpin’ an kickin’ des a minit an’ I'll kill him 
fo’ you’,’ pi’ntin’ de gun at me des well as he could wid 
me a-jumpin’ an’ kickin’ my level bes’. 

“Hit skeered me wus den de frog had done, an’ I giv’ a 
big kick an’ sent de ole frog a-flyin’, an’ saw him lite all 
spraddled out in de watah, an’ what hit wus, an’ dat I 
wusn’t snake bit. But I couldn’ stop jumpin’ an’ I 
couldn’ stop kickin’, foh dat fool niggah wid de gun wus 
des plum crazy an’ was tryin’ his bes’ to git de gun pi’nted 
at my leg long ’nuff'to shoot de snake dat he wus 
up my breeches laig. 

“‘G'way fom: yere!..G’way fom yere! Ya fool nig- 
gah you! Drap dat gun, de snake done gone, de ain’ no 
snake; de snake is de’d,” I kep’ hollahin’ fas’ as I could, 


but hit ain’ no use, he des keep on a runnin’ aftah me an’ 


hollahin’ foh me to hol’ still foh ‘low him to shoot de 
snake. I was des bout to giv’ out, an’ yit I know’d dat he 
would shoot my laig off ef I stop jumpin’ a minit, so I des 
turn an’.jump in pon’, des fah out in de watah as I 
kin, an’ soon as I com’ up I hollah des loud as I kin: 
‘He don’ drownded!. He don’ drownded! De snake is 
de’d, des de’d as he kin be,’ an’ Tom he com’ back to his 
senses an’ put de gun down. 

“T "lowed as I come crawlin’ out de watah dat I would 
frail some sense into dat fool boy dat had want to shoot 
my laig off to kill a snake, but I wus too woh out wid my 
jumpin’ an’ kickin’ to do hit rite away, an’ while I wus 
gittin’ my bref an’ restin’ some, a jay bud he lite on a tree 
tol’able close by, an’ Tom he sneak up a little an’ turn de 
ole gun loose at him. 

“He mite a-killed de bird, an’ he mite not, I ain’ nevah 
see de bird aftah de old gun wen’ off, I was so lookin’ at 
Tom. She sound, like a big clap of thundah, an’ she 
kick dat boy ’twel a mule would a be’n ashamed of his- 
self; clean ovah a big ole log an’ two piles of rock hit 
drove him, eend over eend, an’ hit peered lik’ hit kep’ on 
kickin’ him w’en he wus fallin’ and bouncin’. Hit bus’ him 
up so I had to tote my hat full of watah and throw on 
him mos’ a dozen times foah he knowed anyihing, an’ his 
nose bleed mos’ an’ houah, an’ ’sides his tooths bein’ mos’ 
all knocked loose. We ain’ go huntin’ any moah; ’pear 
like we bofe don’ los’ our fon’ess foah hit. 

“Dinna bell done ring at de house, suh, an’ hit stop 
rainin’.” 

And so the rainy morning was got through with. 

Lewis Hopkins. 





‘ ? ‘ 
A Winter’s Evening. 

THE western sky shows no trace of the sinking sun save 
a few bars of orange which emit a melancholy gleam amid - 
their somber setting. 

The landscape stretches around like a great etching, or 
study in black and white—with here the tone merging 
into brown and there into gray—and all pervaded with 
an indefinable sentiment—a something which the poet only 
can truly appreciate. 

A chill blustering wind is abroad, which seems to in- 
crease as the night grows near. 

Some chickadees and woodpeckers are calling to one 
another, and occasionally a bluejay screams wildly. 

Overhead the homing crows wing their flight to the 
woods which loom upon the horizon. 

Every now and then a shot rings out, muffled by dis- 
tance, telling that the sportsman is still afield. And hark! 
What is that? It is the rich baying of a hound in pur- 
suit of quarry. How musical it sounds and how it echoes 
among the silent woods! But it soon ceases, as do the in- 
termittent shots. 

The light begins to fade and the shadows to deepen over 
the landscape. Here, where we stand, is a lonely farm- 
house by the wayside. It is surrounded by trees, which 
toss and groan in the evening wind. These are 
elms, which have a rough, boisterous way of expressing 
themselves, so to speak. Yonder is a grove of pines, to- 
ward which we move. How differently these express 
themselves. How they whisper or sigh or murmur weird- 
ly, or become, as it were, an echo of the far-off sea. Can 
we wonder that those who live among pine forests have 
more lively imaginations, or at least are more given to 
the creation of myth and legend, than any other people? 

We stroll back to the farmhouse. Nobody appears to be 
about. A few chickens peck along the fences and occa- 
sionally a calf utters a solemn “baa!” Where the snow 
has melted on the roof (under the influence of the mid- 
day sun), we see patches of moss or weather-stained 
tiles. A few icicles hang by the eaves. Against the front 
door the snow has formed a drift, and the path which 
leads up to it is untrodden. From under the veranda 
stalks of withered weeds protrude. The gate hangs half- 
open upon its hinges. Were it not for the presence of 
the chickens and a thin smoke which ascends from the 
chimney, one would be inclined to say that the house was 
uninhabited. But suddenly we hear a guttural “Gee up!” 
and turning around we see a man with a pair of oxen 
yoked to a rude sleigh, which is covered with logs. He 
passes into the yard of the farmhouse, unyokes his oxen 
and drives them into the stable. After a while he emerges 
and procures a pail, with which he proceeds to the cow 
shed. The cows are milked and we see him bear his 
smoking burden into the kitchen. Once more he emerges, 
feeds the calf (whose “baaing” has been becoming very 
importunate), fodders the cattle, shoos some chickens out 
of a tree in which they have roosted (how persistent is 
primitive habit or instinct) and drives them into the fowl- 
house, bolts doors, takes a general look around and then 
retires for gree. 

While all this has been doing, an odor of frying 
“scrapple” has begun to float on the evening air, accom- 
panied by snatches of old-time melodies, full of the in- 
effable sadness of the past. The goodwife is evidently 
preparing the evening meal and expressing her pleasure 
at her man’s return. 

A light is set in the kitchen window, the reflection of 
which every moment grows brighter and wider. The 
woods on the horizon have become black as ebony, and the 
fields can no longer be defined. Everything grows blurred 
—indistinct. 

The chickadees and woodpeckers have ceased calling 
and the bluejay to scream, but an owl in the pine grove 
has taken up his mournful burden. After we have listened 
to this—its dismal uncertain intonations, its gibbering 
graveyard quality—we can readily understand why the 
owl has always been such an uncanny bird—such an ob- 
ject of horror even—to the simple-minded or superstitious. 
Indeed, there are those who lay claim to wisdom who 
cannot hear it without a shudder. 

A succession of sharp. sounds causes the owl to cease 
its lamentatiens. It is the barking of a fox on the hill- 
side. One by one the nocturnal hunters are coming forth. 
A warning note from the fowlhouse tells that the fact is 
not unmarked or unknown there. 

It‘is now so dark that the sky can no longer be seen. 
No star _appears—the thick clouds hanging on the -firma- 
ment. The light.in the. farmhouse eae For a mo- 
ment we are bli , as it were, but ing used to the 
new condition, we see around for a few yards the ghostly 
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— rendering, in the old figure of spéech, darkness 
visible. 

All has become still in the farmhouse. The occupants 
have sunk to slumber, lulled by the soughing of the elms 
above the roof. (Who that has thus been lulled to sleep 
has not a haunting recollection of it! In the deep silence 
of the country how solemn and yet how soothing is this 
soughing of hoary trees!) 

With the darkness has come a sense of loneliness and a 
vague insecurity. Something tells us that man has no 
business now to be abroad. We take the hint and leave 
old Nox to his mysterious reign. — F.: Moonan.” 


A New Way to the~ Pole. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

An admirable opportunity now presents itself for some 
resident of this country to win enduring fame for himself 
and the nation by equipping a polar expedition with such 
mechanical means for mastering the ice as the experience 
of previous explorers has proved to be expedient. 

Heretofore too much trust in mere chance, and the re- 
sisting power of wooden ships, has been relied on to 
carry navigators to the high latitudes with the chance of 
drifting to the Pole. Nansen’s voyage in the Fram ought 
to convince all who are interested in the subject that the 
plan of pushing into the ice of the Polar Sea and depend- 
ing on chance to drift the vessel to the Pole and back to 
open water is so unscientific and unpromising that it 
ought to be abandoned as a needless risk of life. One of 
the most important facts established by Nansen’s venture 
is that a ship can be built that will sustain the utmost 
pressure that the ice of the Arctic Sea imposes on its 
sides. But.a ship held in the ice is absolutely helpless 
when depending on any means that have thus far been 
provided ior rendering it mobile. The resources of me- 
chanics have not, however, been exhausted in aid of the 
polar explorer, ior the rational scheme of sawing a chan- 
nel in the ice by steam-driven saws has not ‘been tried. 
No extraordinary engineering talent is’ required’ to con- 
trive comparatively simple and entirely feasible apparatus 
for use on a steamship by which the ice can be cut with 
steam power, and a way opened in which the ship carry- 
ing the sawing device can be driven through the heaviest 
ice and propelled to the Pole and back. 

The Russian proposal to force an ice-breaking ship to 
the Pole is as unreasonable, compared with the sawing 
plan, as it would be to employ men with mauls ‘instead of 
saws to harvest ice on the Hudson. One man with a saw 
will make his way through more ice than a hundred’ men 
could locsen who tried te break it by the crude method 
of assault, as it were, with a club. A gang of large ¢ir- 
cular saws projecting in front of a ship, On arms under 
control from the vessel, would cut the ice in strips paral- 
lel with the ship and enable the latter to break the strips 
into small cakes and move forward at a steady rate. 

The Polar regions appear to be the sole extensive re- 
maining ones which man has to explore. There may be 
no hope of reaching the South Pole, with our present 
knowledge, but there is a good prospect of attaining the 
North, if reasonable means be employed. It would be a 
creditable achievement, and there are hundreds of Amer- 


icans who would not miss the mdney required to defray ~ 


the cost of the expedition. If this crowning maritime and 

geographical prize is to be American, no time should be 

lost in preparing for the voyage, as others might covet 

the glory. EDMOND REDMOND. 
Rocnester, N, Y. 


The. Early Half Century Football. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just been reading some copies of the New York 
Times of ten years ago which describe from various view 
points the celebrated game of football between the Sopho- 
mores and Freshmen of Yale in 1850, when the Freshmen 
were for the first time in history victorious in two innings 
out of three. I was a member of that athletic Freshmen 
class, and am moved to allude to the game here just for 
the purpose of unearthing some facts which have been 
overlaid for more than half a century, and which, I may 
add, involve the origin of the rubber football as well, 
which same is not of record, I ween. 

Up to the year 1846 nothing but a “beef bladder” had 
ever been used on the campus on either side of ‘the At- 
lantic, and I recall very readily the pains it required to 
knead, distend and gradually work it out so as’to fit it 
for field service, and how we blew it up with a quill after 
it was placed in its leather case and laced up near the top. 
This was at Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven. 
Such a ball was necessarily oval in shape, and seldom 
if ever a sphere. It scaled and wabbled ungracefully 
whenever it took aerial flight. It was very light, too, and 
scarcely one-fourth of the weight of a modern football. 
It was at that school where (Gen.) Alfred Terry .and 
Lester M. Dorman, the man who was selected to “cant” 
the ball at the memorable Yale game in 1850, obtained 
their manhood and soldierly training by processes. and 
methods much more merciful and superior ‘to those in 
vogue at West Point of late years. . 

It was about the year 1846 that the great evolution in 
American rubber manufacture took place, and the same 
genius which conceived the improved rubber overshoes 
brought out the round rubber football, which was imme- 
diately adopted on both sides of the Atlantic as a welcome 
subst'tute, ‘its only objection being its weight, though 
even this permitted of its being kicked. to greater dis- 
tances than the beef bladder. It was cleaner, made no 
trouble and had more bounce. It was a live ball. It was 
naturally introduced at New Haven because the Good- 
year factory was there. Charles and Robert,-sons of the 
inventor, happened to be among my schoolmates in the 
early forties. In England it was first introduced at the 
First Grammar School in Birmingham by the late eminent 
Rabbi Raphall, who was resident in New York for: many 
years previous to his death, Charles Joselyn being the 
principal. ' va! 


The original rubber shoe was a simple.envelope of erude * 


material set on a mould of the same shape-as the foot of.a 
sock, barely covering the instep. It was of a -deep- coffee 


different as possible from the shapely and improved vul- 
canized footgear which soon superseded it. Down East 
these overshoes were known as galoshes (Fr. galoche), 
and at the. South as gums. “Walk in, stranger, and wipe 
your gums on the mat” was the customary salutation to 
a caller in wet weather. CHARLES HALLOCK. 


Mr. Robinson’s Writings. 


It gives one a sad feeling to realize that we shall never 
see any more of Mr. Robinson’s writings. Although I 
have never had the pleasure of seeing him, an acquaintance 
by letter for some years has made him seem to me like an 
old friend. In spite of his great affliction he seldom re- 
ferred to it, and his last letter, written only a few days 
before his death, was so bright and cheerful that the news 


‘ of his death was a great surprise to me. It was always a 


wonder to me how one who was blind could so accurately 
describe things he had not seen for years. I know of no 
writer who wa’ so accurate, even to the smallest detail, in 
describing anything of which he wrote. When Cooper 
wrote of Indians, animals and birds, in spite of his 
fascinating descriptions his writings were full of errors. 
Even Thoreau was sometimes inaccurate, but I have never 
seen a single instance where Mr. Robinson made a mis- 
take. I know of no one who can fill his place in his 
particular line of writing. M. Harpy. 


Rapid Transit in the Arctic Circle. 


Surveyor J. M. BELL, a nephew of Dr. Robt. Bell, chief 
of the Canadian Geological Survey, who surveyed Great 
Slave Lake in 1899, was left behind to winter at Fort 
Resolution, and then to push out to Great Bear Lake in 
the spring. Evidently he preferred the comforts of civiliza- 
tion at Ottawa, for Dr. Bell writes: 

“He returned here about Christmas, having gone over 
an extraordinary amount of ground for one season, in- 
cluding a survey of Great Bear Lake, part of the Cop- 
permine River and a new route back to Great Slave Lake. 
The journey from Fort Rae at the head of the 180-mile 
long northwest area of Great Slave Lake, back to civiliza- 
tion at the close of a big summer’s work, was itself quite 
a feat. He thinks that some parts of the region he was over 
will be of great value for minerals, but it will require 
some Yankee enterprise to turn them to account.” 

C. HAttock. 


THAT was a good little article by Frederick Irland on 
“The Country of the Horse.” There was truly “horse 
sense” in it. His serving up of the newspaper rubbish 
about Roosevelt and a dangerous mountain trail was ex- 
cellent. C. H. AmEs. 


Glatuyal History. 


— 
Panthers in Maine. 


Mr. C. H. AMEs, who started the Maine panther inquiry, 
sends us the subjoined letter from a correspondent in that 
State, which describes the killing of one of the species. 
Mr. Ames writes that he is on the trail (or believes that 
he is) of another Maine panther. 


Brunswick, Me., Jan. 12—Mr. C. H. Ames: Dear 
Sir—My attention has been called to your communica- 
tion in the last Forest AND STREAM on the subject of 
“Panthers in Maine.” I think I can vouch for there 
having been at least one killed in this State, probably 
about the year 1845. This animal was killed in the town 
of Sebago, which is situated in Cumberland county and 
about thirty-five miles northwest of Portland. I was at 
that time a boy of some seven or eight years, and my 
father kept a country store in the adjoining town of 
Bridgton. I perfectly recollect the animal being brought 
to my father’s store and remaining on exhibition there 
for a few days. It seems to me that I can see him as 
plainly to-day as I saw him fifty odd years ago, hanging 
by his hind feet from a wooden pin in a beam of the 
old low-posted country store, and his front paws nearly 
if not quite touching the floor. Since that time I have 
seen in menageries many animals variously labled as 
“panther,” “cougar,” “mountain lion,” etc., and can 
recollect that this animal in respect to size, color, length 
of tail, and other characteristics, was apparently the same 
thing. Making all allowance for the exaggeration of 
my boyish eyes, he must have been a full-grown speci- 
men. At that time the “lucivee’” or Canada lynx was 
very common in that section, and the wildcat (by which, 
i presume, is meant the bay lynx) was not uncommon. 
So it is hardly probable that any one would mistake 
either of them for a panther. The long tail, which I 
recollect as being as long proportionately as that of a 
common cat, would settle the question of species at a 
glance. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago I met one of the men 
who was in at the death of this animal, and he gave me 
an account of the circumstances. It seems that this man 
had been at work chopping wood late in the fall, and it 
coming on to snow he started for home in the middle 
of the afternoon, carrying his axe with him. On the way 
he fell in with a neighbor, who had been partridge hunt- 
ing, having with him a small cur dog, and armed with, of 
course, in those days, a single-barreled gun. As they 
went along they came upon the track of this animal 
where he had crossed the road a few minutes before, and 
taking up, the track followed it up on to the side of a 
. mountain for half a mile or more, where they found the 
panther up in a scrub oak tree. The man with the gun 
- promptly fired a charge of shot at him, on which he 
jumped, down from the tree, and running only a few 
rods, took up a position under the trunks of two fallen 
<trees which had fallen across each other but were up 
matter of two feet from the ground. The gun (like 
,gmost of the guns of our youthful days) had its individual 
gepeculiarity, which was that the screw holding the hammer 





color, and quite translucent when held to the sun, and s%@n was missing, and parties using it were expected to 
was usually ornamented: with scroll work on the front, as hold their thumb on the hammer to keep it on. In the 


excitement the man forgot to properly thumb the ham- 
mer, and it was lost in the snow, disabling the armament 
of the party. In the meantime the small dog, with more 
pluck t an judgment, was skirmishing round the panther, 
but getting a little too near was gathered in with a swipe 
of the paw, and was having the life mauled out of him. 
The man dropped his gun and rushed to the rescue of the 
dog. He grabbed the panther by the tail (note the long 
tail again) and undertook to pull him off the dog. The 
panther promptly changed ends, and coming out from 
under the logs was proceeding to mix it up pretty lively 
with him, when a fortunate Wow with the axe by the 
other man put an end to the fight. The man with the 
“tail holt” came out of it with some bad scratches, and 
not many clothes to speak of, but otherwise was un- 
hurt. Whether the dog lived to fight another dog, I do 
not remember. Certainly a small cur with sand enough 
to tackle a panther ought not to be cut off in his youth. 
I think the old gentleman told me that the skin of this 
animal was mounted, and after being shown around the 
country for a while was finally put in the Boston 
Museum. The animal was very thin, and his lips and 
nose were badly swollen, being full of porcupine quills. 
This may account for his not putting up more of a fight. 
So much for this panther. It may not be evidence 
enough to convince others, but I shall always be satisfied 
that the State of Maine is entitled to score one panther at 
least. GARDNER CRAM. 





In the article “No Panthers in Maine” mention is 
made of panther tracks having been seen. The track 
of Felis concolor is in size and shape almost an exact 
counterpart of that of the Canada lynx. It often re- 
quires close scrutiny to distinguish the track of a big 
lynx from that of a panther. The stride is nearly the 
same, and owing to the fact that the ball and toes of 
the foot of the lynx are completely covered with fur, 
thus increasing the size, and the spread of the toes great, 
the footprints in snow are much alike. 

The main difference is that the impression of the 
toes and ball of the foot in the lynx.track are blurred 
and indistinct, owing to the fur, and the heel mark runs 
more to a point, while the footprint of the panther is 
clear cut and perfect, the heel mark being broad. Neither 
track will show any claw marks on level ground. 

The big timber wolf has a track much like a panther, 
but the two middle toes project further ahead, making the 
footprint pointed instead of round, and the claw marks 
shew. Wm. WELLs. 





I NoTED with interest the article by Emerson Carney— 
“The Fear of Wild Animals.” I cannot certify to an 
instance where a man was attacked by a “painter,” though 
I know a trapper who bears a number of ugly scars that 
were evidently inflicted by teeth and claws. The man 
lives in Colorado—or did when I met him—and either 
the wounds were inflicted by a mountain lion or the 
man is a liar—I am unable to determine to a certainty. 
When he told me the story, I did not feel disposed to 
express any doubt, and while I might perhaps do so 
with greater safety at this time, I still believe that his 
statement is true. While I was in Stuart, Id., in the fall 
of ’99, a child four years of age was killed by a lion on a 
ranch up Maggie Creek, about four miles from the vil- 
lage. The killing occured in daylight and within a few 
rods of the ranch house. I do not imagine that Mr. 
Carney had the lion in mind when he referred to panthers, 
though in many places they are alluded to an “painters.” 
I have reason to believe that in both of the cases above 
mentioned the assault was made by a brute who mistook 
his prey. CouNSELOR. 





Colorado Winter Bird Notes. 


Tue Canada jays—or, as they are known here, the 
camp bird—have this winter sought a lower altitude than 
usual for some reason. 

So far several have spent the season in the valley, and 
one or two in particular have visited the house regularly 
every day for scraps thrown from the back door. Old 
residents say they have never seen them in the valley 
before. 

Every hunter in the Rockies knows this bird, for he 
introduces himself within a few minutes after camp is 
made, and makes himself right at home. 

In the timber, he has a variety of whistling notes that 
are sometimes startling in their plaintiveness; then he 
gives you that laugh, very human, as he peeks and pries 
around. A companion whistles, he answers and is away. 

Who ever heard a bluejay warble? Nonsense! You 
don’t mean to say a jay, one of those noisy, boisterous, 
scolding fellows, can sing! Yes, that is the very same 
fellow. The first time I heard one was early in January 
a year ago. I was at the spring house. It had snowed 
for several hours, and the sun was just breaking through the 
clouds. The side hill was all aglow, when I suddenly 
heard a strain which I thought came from the throat of a 
catbird. 

I got up and looked all about for the “early arrival,” but 
could see no signs of life save a long-crested jay that 
was hopping about among the scrub oaks just above me. 
He stopped, the throat swelled, and the song came again, 
and still again, and I was mightily glad to have heard it. 
Before the winter was over I heard the little song sev- 
eral times. It consists of two or three strains of perhaps 
a dozen or moré notes, and is as soft and well modulated 
as that of the catbird in its most amorous mood of a May 
morn. I have heard the_little song but twice this win- 
ter, but it’s the same sweet bit of melody. 

Just now, as I write, I can hear a group of these birds 
by the brook, chattering, scolding and laughing as they 
sport among the shrubbery. This bird also has another 
note that is mightily deceiving. It is a perfect imita- 
tion of the scream of the red-tailed hawk. Many a time 
I have looked high in the air upon hearing the scream, to 
locate the hawk in its widening circles, when, not finding 
it and coming back to earth, I have located the source of 
- seneene in a long-crested jay, hopping about the oak 

rush. 

I saw a flock of about 100 Bohemian waxwings on Jan. 
29. Their flight was as erratic as that of the snowbird, 
but they always moved as a solid phalanx. 

There are. but few straggling visitors here this winter 
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season. A Wilson’s snipe patrols the brook, a cinnamon 
teal feeds and swims about the little lake, while a soli- 
tary golden eagle views the valley from his lofty perch, 
now and then taking a sail to suit his fancy. t 

Very few ducks passed this way during’the fall migra- 
tion, although I saw some nice bunches of mallards down 
on White River in October. 

We have had an addition -to our ava fauna within a 
month. It is a pair of English sparrows, the first I have 
seen on the Western slope, although there may be others. 
I have declared war on them, and they must go the way 
all pirates should go. Geo. A. Morrison. 

Emma, Col, Feb 1. 


Discoveries ‘in Central Africa. 


In a recent number of the London Nature is given an 
abridgment of interesting discoveries made by Sir Harry 
Johnson in the Uganda Protectorate and sent by him to 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

The explorer succeeded in making large and interesting 
natural history collections in that part of the forest which 
stretches from the basin of the Ituri River to the neigh- 
borhood of the Semliki. Here many photographs were 
taken of the curious dwarfs which inhabit the region, and 
of their dances, implements and dwellings. Two types 
of these dwarfs exist—one black-skinned, with a good 
deal of stiff curling black hair about the body, and one 
red or yellow skinned, with the hair of the head reddish 
and that on the body yellowish gray. Some of the 
dwarfs, especially the younger ones, have quite hairy 
bodies, and not infrequently the women are more or less 
bearded. They are remarkable for the large size and flat- 
ness of the nose, and they also have a very long upper 
lip, which is scarcely, if at all, erected. In this and in 
many other respects they are curiously ape-liké, but on 
the other hand they are very intelligent, and notwith- 
standing their extreme ugliness they are usually cheer- 
ful, winning and graceful. 

Sir Harry Johnson has ascertained that in these Congo 
forests there exists a remarkable species of horse not 
hitherto known. Both gorilla and chimpanzee exist here. 

Some weeks were devoted to an examination of 
Ruwenzon. On this mountain snow was found at an 
altitude of 13,000 feet, and permanent snow at 13,500 feet. 
Among the animals collected near here were one new 
monkey, a new hyrax (cony), and a new antelope, besides 
a number of birds, reptiles and insects not previously 
known. 


Another Mammal Approaching Extinction. 


AMONG the large mammals on the verge of extinction 
is the Caribbean seal—the first seal met with by the 
early explorers of the new world. In a paper read not 
long ago before the Biological Society of Washington 
Mr. E. W. Nelson estimates that of this form there are 
now living not more than 100 individuals. 

Although one of the least known of North American 
mammals, not having been accurately described until 
1884, this is an animal of considerable size, and formerly 
had quite a wide distribution. Mr. Nelson had an op- 
portunity to observe it during.a recent visit to certain 
islands in the Gulf of Campecli@, to which the seals ap- 
pear now to be restricted. They are unsuspicious ani- 
mals, sluggish, very easy to approach, and making no 
defense when attacked. While on the shore they com- 
monly lie on their backs basking in the sun for hours, 
although the heat was so intense that iron exposed to 
the sun became too hot to handle with comfort. 

These seals are killed for oil, which is sold for lubricat- 
ing purposes, and it is this killing that has so greatly re- 
duced their numbers. 

It will be remembered that a few years since a pair of 
these seals were brought to New York and for some time 
were on exhibition in the New York Aquarium. One 
of them died some years ago, but the other lived and did 
well and is still on exhibition there. He is notorious for 
his practice of occasionally spurting water from his mouth 
at spectators. 


Winter Robin in Quebec. 


SHERBROOKE, P. Q., Jan. 23.—I saw a robin to-day 
(migratory thrush), not a grosbeak. It was in full 
plumage, fat and healthy looking. About the end of 
March we usually expect to hear the welcome song of 
returning robins, but a robin in January is rare in this 
locality. 

Coons are always rare around Sherbrooke, but one night 
last month a citizen heard a noise downstairs and de- 
scended, armed for burglars. He found a coon in the 
kitchen—a real ring-tailed coon. How it got there or 
from whence, none can tell. The nearest woods is a mile 
away, and the temperature below zero all that week. 





Jos. 
He Robbed Shooting Camgs. 
Last summer a number of camps in the Adirondacks were 
robbed and practically cleaned out of their supply of sporting 
goods, and a lot of complaints were made to the authorities by the 


owners of the camps, who asked that better protection be afforded 
them. The conviction at the last term of court in St. Lawrence 
county of a man named Johnson, which was secured by the 
authorities after a hard legal battle, will, it is believed, put an 
end to such depredations. The burglarly for which Johnson was 
convicted was that of the camp of Col. W. A. Barbour at the head 
of Tupper Lake on_July 4. perpen pointed to two brothers, 
Elmer and Thomas Johnson, of Clinton, the former an ex-convict, 
and they were arrested. The detectives found that two men of 
their description had ridden sixty miles over the mountain road 
on their bicycles from Tupper Lake to Newton Falls and there 
expressed a package to Clinton. The detectives drover over the 
same road and found a man who had picked up a_ fishing rod 
dropped by the eeaeene. This was identified by Col. Barbour 
as his property. With this and other evidence, all of which was of 
necessity purely circumstantial, the men were taken to St. 
Lawrence county, and their trial lasted six days. Elmer John 

because he was an ex-convict, was tried first. His brother is stil 
awaiting trial. With this conviction the authorities believe that 
the pillaging of shooting camps will be ended.—Adirondack Enter- 


prise. 


The Fonrrst anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable 
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Proprietors of resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them m Forest anp , 


Notice. 
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A Good Bear Story. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Having recently received a letter in which is told one 
of the best bear stories I ever read, and feeling it is too 
good to keep all to myself, I will repeat it, first referring 
to the manner in which I received it, going to show how 
strangely events will entwine themselves around each 
other and reveal peculiar coincidences in a way least ex- 
pected. 

One afternoon while seated in a train not far from 
Johnstown there was introduced to me a gentleman with 
whom I became engaged in conversation, incidentally re- 
ferring to a then contemplated hunting trip to the West 
for big game. During our talk he told me of a friend of 
his from Cleveland who had had a very exciting adven- 
ture with three grizzly bears, and briefly mentioned the 
facts as he remembered them without stating just where 
it had taken place. I thought little of it at the time, not 
having been given sufficient details to make more than a 
passing impression on my mind. 

During the early part of October. however, in company 
with a couple of friends, I arrived at the Jackson Hole 
country, Wyoming, and, in accordance with previously 
arranged plans, went into camp on Slate Creek, near the 
foot of Mount Leidy, some forty miles south of Yellow- 
stone National Park, with S. N. Leak, of Jackson. as 
head guide. Any one who employs Mr. Leak will find he 
has obtained the services of one of the most gentlemanly, 
agreeable and competent guides to be found anywhere. 
We spent a most delightful two weeks there, of which 
much might be written, but as this is to be a bear story, 
and as we were not fortunate enough to see any bears, I 
will pass it over by saying that we thoroughly enjoyed it 
all, riding up and down the steep ridges, along edges of 
high precipices, through and over dead timber one would 
have thought it impossible to get over, climbing the high 
peaks, and last, but not the least interesting, securing our 
game, which in all amounted to five fine elk specimens 
and four antelope, besides obtaining a nice collection of 
very interesting views of wild game and the Western 
country, some seventy-five in number. Not bad, we 
thought, for our first trip. 

One night, while “swappin’ ” the usual camp-fire stories, 
I gave the bear story, repeating the facts, as I remem- 
bered them, of the accident that had happened to the gen- 
tleman of Cleveland, and was greatly surprised to have 
our guide say that he knew of an exactly similar incident 
which happened to a hunter at a place just twenty 
miles west of where we were then encamped. He knew 
the guide’s name, but did not know of the name of the 
hunter. I thought it a strange coincidence in case it 
should be the same, and on my return, after securing the 
name and address of the gentleman in Cleveland, I wrote 
him, and asked for a full description of the incident, tell- 
ing him of what our guide had said, and also that he 
censured the other guide for having deserted him. I was 
pleased, and not a little surprised, to find on receiving 
his reply that it was the same incident, and that, while 
the story as I first heard it was merely given as having 
occurred “somewhere out West,” a term known to cover 
a big part of the country, yet we had gone into camp 
within twenty miles of the exact spot where it had oc- 
curred. 

No clearer or more vivid description of the incident as 
it actually occurred can be given than by reproducing the 
letter just as I received it, so here it is. 
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CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 6, 1901.—My Dear Mr. M.: You 
need never fear that a letter relating hunting experiences, 
however much space it may cover, will weary me. 

I began my big game hunting “way back” in ’64, when 
buffalo were plentiful. I started to cross to the Rocky 
Mountains with a party comprised mostly of miners. Our 
party was attacked by Sioux Indians, corralled for about 
three weeks, surrounded by Indians, and finally rescued 
by a United States regiment. So you see my tribulations 
began early. Nothing can stir me to greater enthusiasm 
than the contemplation of these Rocky Mountain trips, 
unless it is the active participation. I have been to the 
ge so many times that I feel as if I knew them by 
neart. 

Well, to tell of the one experience I had with the three 
grizzlies. In the first place, I want to say that I in no 
way blame the guide. He had no weapon more deadly 
than a jackknife. We had left my other gun back by the 
horses—a foolish thing to do, as I have learned by ex- 
perience. Then, as he says, he told me to “run for the 
hill.” I was too slow, and he was too far along for me 
to catch up, and when I did start, the bears were so near 
that I only took a dozen steps before they were at me. 
Now, as some one remarked, “It was better for one man 
to be chewed up than for two.” It was a very exciting 
time, I can assure you, especially for me, and it was all 
done so quickly that I had no time to do any thinking. 

To tell in detail what you ask will have to be done at 
the risk of being long-winded. Our trip of six weeks 
would make a book, if all written up, our fishing and all. 
One of our party caught a seven and one-quarter pound 
trout near the outlet of Jackson’s Lake, and three-pound- 
ers were common. I had my setter along and had fine 
sport after the mountain grouse. 

We had been hunting elk from our camp, some twenty 
miles south from Jackson Lake. It was located on a 
small creek that ran north to the lake or river. It was 
a beautiful place for such a camp—good water, good 
for horses. and wood everywhere. 
invariably went to the very tops of the mountains, to the 
southwest of us, so two of our party of three, I and one 
other, concluded to take a guide each, our blankets, 
an extra pack animal, and, by making a wide circle to 


The elk we hunted ‘so that ‘they were 


around the country where these elk were 


’ southward, get 
daily feeding. We were prepared to be out two or three 


nights. . 

_ We started very early one morning and had a hard day’s 
ride up and down places where one would hardly believe 
horses could go, and just about sunset were on top of 
the highest mountain in the range. We slept under a big 
pine, with a roaring fire near by. Before daylight the 
next morning we heard the elk bugling on every side. 
We had breakfast and then, as soon as we could see, we 
started: in different directions, I, with my guide, going 
south ftom where we spent the night. We went over the 
very crest of the mountain, which was not over 200 yards 
from our camp. As we were descending, we heard a bull 
elk bugling. He was evidently coming up; so we hid 
behind a large pine near the same trail we were follow- 
ing, and soon saw his antlers over a small rise. He took 
a step or two more, and his whole head and neck were in 
sight. He was just 111 yards from me down hill; we 
paced the distance. I fired, hitting him full in the center 
of the neck, and he dropped dead. He had a fine head, 
which we cut off and prepared for the taxidermist, then 
started back for a horse to pack it in. I was very 
anxious to get a fine specimen of a spike bull’s head. I 
had any number of chances for other shots at a five-point 
bull and some six-point ones, but did not care to shoot 
them, when my guide pointed to a small herd of seven or 
eight elk slowly going up a steep ridge, and said one 
of them was a spike bull, and he told me which one. 
They were among some aspen, and I did not see his 
head. I let go at him, and he stumbled, turned down, and 
rushed at a break-neck pace downward. I fired three 
more shots from my .45-90 Winchester at him before he 
disappeared over the ridge. We went to the top, and he 
was nearly dead, with all four balls in him, but he was a 
five-point bull, and I was sorry I killed him. We got our 
horse, brought in our head, and on the way in I shot 
three grouse. We spent several hours on the head clean- 
ing it, and about 4 o’clock cooked some grouse and had 
our dinner. Then I suggested that we follow the crest of 
the mountain to its end, about one-half mile from camp, 
and try for a shot at a spike bull. My guide took no gun. 
He was whittling at a couple of elk’s teeth he had taken 
from one I had killed. At the place where we sat down 
to wait there was, about 500 yards below, a plain or park. 
The grade down was very steep, so much care would be 
required to avoid slipping and tumbling the whole way. 
Behind us, at about the same distance, say thirty yards, 
was a patch of dense woods. Here we waited to try for 
our spike bull, should he come up from the park below 
to sleep in the woods, 

As. we sat, I several times thought I heard something 
in the woods back of us, but the guide did not notice it, 
so we paid no attention. Suddenly we heard a large dry 
limb snap directly behind, and we both jumped up and 


* saw an.immense grizzly, on his hind legs, looking over 


the bushes directly at us. It was a beautiful shot. I 
aimed for his throat. I could easily have hit a silver dol- 
jar where he stood. Just as I was about.to pull the trig- 
ger two more stood up beside the first, like three soldiers 
inarow. My guide said, “Don’t shoot; run for the hill.” 
I did not hear the last part distinctly, and, still pointing 
my gun, I looked around, and my guide was half way to 
the brink of the hill- Before I had time to think, the 
three bears, uttering what I called a bellow—it was so like 
a bull, but the guides called it a roar—started for me with 
a rush through the low bushes. I knew it was no use 
to shoot, so turned to run. Before I had gone a dozen 
steps, the bears were near me, making a fearful noise. I 
concluded I was done for any way, and turned quickly to 
shoot one of them if I could, but they were so close that 
they were inside of the muzzle of my gun. It hit one on 
the shoulder, and the ball as I fired did not touch him. 
This one had me by my left leg in an instant, and fairly 
lifted me and turned me over so that the back of my head 
hit the ground. One other grabbed me by the side, get- 
ting the edge of my coat in her mouth, which so filled 
it she did not reach my flesh. As I went over my head 
must have hit one of the numerous stones that were 
around, for I was knocked out as clean as if McCoy had 
pounded my chin. This is all I know until I saw, as in 
a dream, the three bears quietly waddling off into the 
woods. I do not remember getting up or picking up my 
gun, but :I did get it; and, as I stood in a dazed condi- 
tion, I saw the head of my guide appear over the ridge. 
He asked me where the bears were. I told him. He 
asked me how badly I was hurt. I said I did not know; 
and as my left leg between my hip and knees felt as if 
torn to pieces, I did not propose to examine it until back 
at our temporary camp. When there, we took account 
of stock. y leg was bitten to the bone the first bite, 
the two long teeth cutting like lances. Then there were 
numerous places where it looked as if the bear had 
snapped at my leg, not getting full hold. Long, hard 
lumps’ about the size of a good-sized man’s thumb were 
numerous. My leg from knee to hip turned black and a 
peculiar brown color. The doctor thought I would have 
some abscesses as a result, but as I was in good shape 
they were absorbed, and I have no trouble save a lame 


leg. 

Wve slept under a pine tree that night, and got back to 
our permanent camp the next afternoon, but we had a 
very disagreeable night of it, as rain set in that turned to 
snow. One peculiar thing was that in the left pocket of 
my coat I had an aluminum match box, full of matches, 
and when bear No. 2 grabbed at me she bit through the 
coat, match box, and all, and fired all of the matches. 
They burned their heads off and went out. The box was 
all smashed out of shape. Two holes show where the 
long teeth went through, and prints of the small teeth 
ran along one side. , 

I was interviewed by numerous curious people after- 
ward. One party, who was noted as a bear killed, said to 
me that not one link in the chain of events could have 
been left out and my life saved. His theory was that 
I being knocked out and lying perfectly still the bear 
supposed I was killed and left. The bears had been eat- 
ing whortleberries, as we could see by stemis and pieces 
of leaves left on my clothes, where they had bitten at me, 
not hungry. These bears do 
not afways rash out and attack people as these did; but, 
according to “old bear hunters,” this was their runnin 
season, and then a male accompanied by a female will 
attack anything alive within range. Then the third was 
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a cub of the female, about full-grown, but still with her. 
This was another casus belli, for “they say” whenever a 
iemale has her young with her she will attack any living 
thing in sight, like a hen with her chicks. So you see the 
conditions were against me. 

Had the guide turned back when he found I was not 
following him, the chances are that both of us would 
have been killed. I think he did perfectly right. 

We went in via the Park, camping two nights in the 
Park. It is a very pleasant route, but rather aggravating, 
as we saw much game, and, of course, our guns were 
sealed. Once before I had been in the same country, but 
then we went in via Bozeman, skirting the Park on its 
west side, via Lake Henry. Going this way we had some 
tine bird shooting en route. I have a three-barreled gun, 
28-inch barrels, 12-gauge shot, with .40-70 rifle barrel 
under the shot barrels, 734 pounds weight, made for me 
by Kirkwood, of Boston, and it is a most serviceable 
gun for such trips. The rifle barrel is perfectly accurate. 
Then I carry a five-jointed fishing rod, that I strap to my 
saddle; so I am always ready for anything that turns up. 
On one trip we found a stream full of fine grayling. I 
did not believe any were in the West until I found this 
stream. On my first trip West, in 1864, I saw thousands 
of buffalo, and killed ali I cared to, generally running 
them down on horseback. I have always used the .45-90 
since it was made, but if I make any trips in the future I 
shall use the .30-30 Winchester. This year I have only 
had bird shooting. 

I send you a pencil sketch of my match box. I am no 
artist, as you can readily see; but from it you may gain 
some idea of how it is. I have not detailed the reason 
why the old bear hunter told me no one part of what 
happened could be left out, and I come out alive, as it 
would take up too much space; but, as I have some left, 
I will give you one of them. For instance, had I con- 
tinued to run, and not turned to shoot, I would have been 
knocked over forwards, and my hands would have pro- 
tected my head, and I would not have been knocked out. 
I would naturally have put my hands up to save my neck, 
and as long as I moved they would bite and tear like a 
terrier with a rat. When the rat is dead, he leaves it. 
Even had I shot and killed a male before it started for 
me, he says the female would not have let up while there 
was anything left of me to tear up. Or, had I wounded 
the male I tried to shoot, and so on through the chapter 
—I certainly would have had the hide of the male had he 
been alone. It is very uncommon to run on three such 
specimens at once, and, as a Helena, Mont., paper put 
it, it takes a tenderfoot from Ohio to do in this line what 
half a dozen mountaineers could not expect to find in a 
ten-years’ tramp. I have an idea that the three bears I 
saw were raised within the Park limits, where they were 
unmolested, and then they wandered outside to get at me. 





The gentleman who wrote the above letter is at the head 
of one of Cleveland’s largest and best known wholesale 
establishments, and, while he has always had large busi- 
ness interests under his care, he has been one of Ohio’s 
most enthusiastic sportsmen. He is fifty-nine years old, 
but says he feels only thirty, and that a man never gets 
any older than he feels. He still carries with him the 
marks of the three grizzlies, although not now sufficient 
to cause him any inconvenience. 

Jounstown, Pa,, January. 


The Doom of the Big Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just been reading Mr. Beaman’s letter on Colo- 
rado’s big game. 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Beaman in all that he 
says, but I am afraid that the conditions are such, not 
only in Colorado, but in all the game country of the 
Rocky Mountains, that the preservation of any large pro- 
portion of the game now left is impossible. 

The main cause of decrease of big game is the settle- 
ment of the game fields. For instance, fifteen years ago 
the winter range of the game in northwestern Colorado 
comprised at least 5,000 square miles, and one could 
count every man, woman and child living thereon and 
not overtax one’s memory. 

When I left there in 1897 the game still had at least 
2,000 square miles of winter range, and was not molested 
to any great extent. At that time the deer were still so 
nlentiful that two or three hundred could be seen in a 
day’s ride, and it was impossible to stack hay anywhere 
out of gunshot from the ranch building or the deer would 
destroy the stack. Now, Mr. Beaman says, the range is 
restricted to about 400 square miles, and that about 1,000 
hunters are after them in that small space during the 
open season. This tells the story. 

In the effort to protect the big game of the West we 
are face to face with certain conditions, and these condi- 
tions must be taken into account in any laws that are 
passed for game protection, or these laws will be of little 
value. 

First, the bulk of the population of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is of men with absolutely no sentiment as regards 
the game. These men have taken part in the settlement 
of the West, and big game is to them simply a cheap 
food supply to be used as long as it lasts, and then, when 
the country is settled, to be replaced by domestic cattle 
and sheep. Mary of them believe that the sooner the big 
game is killed off the better for the country. They argue 
that as long as the big game is plentiful there will be a 
class of shiftless people who will live off the game, sup- 
plemented by a little horse stealing or cattle killing at 
odd times. As long as the game lasts, they say, this 
class of people will remain and, by holding ranches that 
would otherwise be occupied by more thrifty settlers, re- 
tard the settlement of the country. 

They also say that the income to the people of the 
State from the game is not one-quarter what it would be 
were the country settled and the game ranges used to 
support cattle. 

And in this they are right. Here in Northwestern 
Wyoming there are about 5,000 square miles of country 
that is practically unsettled; on this tract there are 50,000 
or 60,000 elk and perhaps half.as many sheep, deer and 
antelope. Perhaps 200 guides, packers and cooks are 
employed by sportsmen each fall, receiving on an average 
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$150 each for six weeks’ work, and $50,000 is a fair esti- 
mate of the total amount of money left in this tract of 
the State by sportsmen each year. This same section is 


. capable of supporting, when settled, a population of sev- 


eral thousand, and of turning off several hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of live stock each year. Therefore, 
when it comes to a question of dollars and cents—and the 
dollar rules nowadays—the game has got to go. 

Mr. Beaman would like to see the game laws enforced 
with the same severity as Uncle Sam enforces his revenue 
laws. This is an impossibility, and must be dismissed 
from consideration. The people of the Rocky Moun- 
tains believe that they have a right to kill game for food 
purposes at any time, they propose to enjoy that right, 
and they cannot be stopped. However much we may 
wish to protect what big game we have left, we here butt 
our heads against a solid wall. As long as violations of 
the game law, when such violations consist of killing 
game for food purposes, are tried in the local courts, it 
will be impossible to convict. And because of this, and 
of the feeling that the game is of little real benefit to the 
State, any laws made for the protection of game are apt 
to fail of their purpose. Over-protection does not pro- 
tect. In 1896 Colorado put a close season on elk. The 
only result was to prevent the law-ab‘ding sportsman 
from hunting, while the killing for food 'v ranchmen and 
settlers went on unchecked. 

Here in Wyoming ng one pays any attention to the 
close season when food is wanted. Anc the wardens are 
compelled to recognize this state of affairs. As matters 
are now, this does not affect the game, as the thasettled 
country is so great in extent, and the game so plentiful, 
that what game is killed in this way makes no apparent 
inroads on the herds. 

But the time is fast coming when every acre of avail- 
able land will be cultivated and every bit of grazing land 
in the mountains will be required for summer range for 
live stock. I think that ten years will see the big game 
of the mountains practically gone. Conditions as regards 
food for game are not the same here as in Maine and the 
Adirondacks. There the game stays on the same ground 
summer and winter. Here the game must come down 
out of the mountains in the winter, or starve, as the 
snowlall is such that: nothing can live. And the winter 
ranges of the game are fast going. Every year sees new 
ranches opened in the valleys, and the grass on the foot- 
hills, on which the elk depend for food, is cropped closer 
each year by stock. Here in Wyoming it is probable 
that starvation will kill more elk in the next ten years 
than bullets. In Colorado, which has had a large increase 
in population in the past ten years, the bullet did the 
work. But in both cases the settlement of the game 
ranges was, and will be, responsible for the decrease of 
game. If the game ranges are settled and the game cut 
off from their feeding grounds, it makes little difference 
whether an animal be shot or doe from lack of food—the 
result is the same. 

After the mountains are settled to the limit, there will 
still remain small tracts of rough and rugged country in 
which a few elk, deer and sheep will still exist. By that 
time the need of a food supply from the game will be 
over and we will always have some game with us. The 
overflow from the Park will help out this section. 
Wolves, cougar, lynx, wildcats, coyotes and bear will in- 
crease, as the domestic stock will furnish an abundance of 
food for the first five, and bear can never be cleaned out 
of a country as rough as this. 

In trying to save any amount of the elk, deer or ante- 
lope we are fighting a losing battle. The United States 
land laws are such that it is impossible for large preserves, 
as in Canada, to be formed, and the formation of such 
preserves would be the only solution of the problem. 


Wa. WELLs. 


Eating Muskrat. 


Essex, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: With re- 
gard to the muskrat question, some reader of Forest AND 
StrREAM should suggest a receipt for removing the musky 
taste. Musk is one of the most powerful and penetrating 
not to say indestructible odors known, and its taste is al- 
most equally persistent. We have a girl in the kitchen 
who has eaten skunk, but she draws the line at muskrat. 
Just before Christmas I shot a muskrat and had it pre- 
pared for the table. I was the only one who took more 
than one taste, and after the first two or three morsels I 
did not fancy the rat as much as I had expected. The 
hired girl turned up her nose at it, comparing it unfavor- 
ably with mephitis, and even the cat refused to eat it. 

the members of the household saw a joke in the affair, 
and for the next week I got the remnants of that muskrat 
in all possible shapes and forms, served alone or with 
other meats, till I became as suspicious of my food as the 
Eastern potentate who knew there were designs on his 
life. At Christmas, when the presents were distributed 
from the children’s tree, the muskrat turned up in one of 
Tiffany's silver boxes, and I should probably be having 
it yet at periodical intervals if I had not incinerated the 
remains in the stove. 

In the markets in Wilmington, Del.. muskrats are sold 
skinned as “marsh rabbits,” and considerable numbers are 
eaten by the poorer classes. These muskrats come from 
the marshy shores of the salt-water creeks of the lower 
part of Delaware, where they are captured by wholesale 
by professional trappers. Owners of the marshes farm 
out the privilege of trapping the rats, and so may be said 
to conduct muskrat farms. Aside from the rats, their only 
other crop is salt hay. Joun B. BurNHAM. 





Brewer, Me.—Editor Forest and Stream: By a curious 
coincidence your issue of Jan. 26 contains an article on 
the “Toothsome Muskrat,” and Mr. Robinson’s “Remi- 
nescences” also speaks of eating them. As some who 
read these articles may wish to try for themselves, I will 
give them a little instruction as to how the muskrat 
should be prepared for cooking. While I know nothing 
which is more cleanly fed than a muskrat, still a novice is 
likely to render one unfit for food in preparing it. 


First, in skinning be sure not to let the fur teuch the 


meat, as this, especially in the spring time, causes a musky 
taste. Indians, although not over neat in many things, 
are vety careful when skinning muskrats for food. They 
usually use a “skinning stick.” This is a stick some 18 
inches long, with a fork at one end; one of the forks is 
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sharpened and the stick is set upright in the ground. A 
slit is cut near the gambrel cord and the muskrat is sus- 
pended from the fork with its nose just clear of the 
ground. The operator sits flat on the ground with legs ex- 
tended on each side of the muskrat, and as he turns the 
skin down like a stocking, there is no possibility of the 
hair coming in contact with the meat. While it may not 
always be needful to follow this method, it is positively 
necessary that the hair should never be allowed to touch 
the meat. 

Next, one must remove all portions which contain musk. 
Many suppose that when the musk sack has been removed 
the work is done, but you will find that there is in the 
inside of each thigh, and also on the inside of the upper 
part of the foreleg, a small whitish substance closely re- 
sembling what is called the “treadle” in a hen’s egg, which 
can only be reached by a deep cut. Unless all these are 
carefully removed, the meat will taste musky, no matter 
how carefully it is cooked. 

If these precautions are taken, it is almost impossible 
to tell muskrats from ducks, whether broiled, fried or 
stewed. I once saw a curious proof of this. 

In 1861 the Maine State Scientific Survey, a party 
consisting of eleven men, and of which I was a member, 
stopped several days at Hunt’s, on the East Branch of the 
Penobscot, while a party consisting of Professors C. H. 
Hitchcock, George L. Goodale and Alpheus S. Packard 
and two other of our men ascended Katahdin. While they 
were gone, Dr. Ezekiel Holmes, who had charge of our 
party, remarked that when he was on a geological sur- 
vey in 1837 with Dr. Charles T. Jackson, they had had a 
muskrat stew prepared by their Indian guide, Joe Tomah, 
and that he wished he could have another. As Louis 
Ketchem and myself had nothing in particular. to do, we 
volunteered to procure the rats and make the stew, if Dr. 
Holmes could borrow some tools for us to dig with. He 
could not get a hoe, but he got an adze, and with this and 
an axe we dug out six, all fully grown. ‘These were 
skinned and made into a stew in a kettle holding nearly a 
pailful. Just as those of us who were in camp were finish- 
ing dinner, one of the other party arrived, who reported 
the remainder near at hand, and extremely hungry. Some 
one said, “None of those fellows will eat muskrats if they 
know it.” But it was muskrat stew or nothing, so the 
skins were laid out of sight and on their arrival they 
were bountifully helped. ‘What is this?” said Goodale. 
“Ducks,” said Louis. No more questions were asked, and 
they all ate as only hungry men in the woods en eat. 
When they were nearly -done, I began stretching the 
skins on some squaw bush (red osier) sticks I had cut 
for the purpose. Goodale happened to look round, and 
seeing what I was doing, said to Louis, ‘““Where did you 
get those muskrat skins?” 

“Oh, they came off from those ducks you have just 
been eating,” was the answer. M. Harpy. 





A “Wild Goose” Trapping Ex- 
pedition.—I. 


Ir was in the spring of 1882 when I formed the ac- 
quaintance of Edward Robbins. I admired and respected 
him. Not only could he and I discuss the heroic virtues 
of “Deadwood Dick,” “Calamity Jane,” “Old Avalanche” 
and many other impossible heroes and heroines of the 
trashy dime novel of that time (we firmly believéd these 
characters were living people then), but Ed had seen 
some of the West, and he gave glowing descriptions of 
countless ducks and geese which had fallen to his gun on 
the plains of Iowa. Like my own was Ed’s liking for 
guns, boats, rods, dogs, and the free outdoors, natural. 
He had hunted in the woods, and fished some of the 
streams of southern Canada and northern York State. 

“We have been friends quite a while,” said Ed, one 
day, “and I’ve a secret for you. I’m going trapping for 
the winter. My uncle, Cad Ives, wrote me that he’s going 
into the Fifty-Mile Forest on a trapping expedition and 
invited me along. The forest is partly in Canada and 
partly in York State. Cad has been there before, and 
made it pay, too. Say, you dassen’t go with us!” 

This invitation-challenge came like a shot. I wanted 
to go badly enough, but feared my parents would not 
consent. I thought a while before answering. “I'll ask 
my folks to-night, and let you know to-morrow,” said 
1 finally. 

I met Ed with a long face the next night. I had asked 
permission and had been refused. Ed and I talked the 
matter over fer a long time. His parents were dead, and 
he did as he liked in such matters. He thought it tough 
not to be able to “go when and where a fellow liked.” 
“Nobody holds me,” said he, ‘‘and I’m sorry for you. 
You'll miss a pile of fun, and I'll think of you shut up in 
a greasy shop while I’m hustling around in the woods 
on snowshoes, and as free as a deer.” 

Ed watched the effect of this shot out of the corner 
of his eye. He had made a bullseye, and I am sure he 
knew it. I whistled softly a moment and my eyes were 
om the ground. Suddenly I looked at Ed, straight in 
his eyes. ‘They can kick or not, just as they like,” I 
said, “I’m going, anyhow!” 

“Good boy! That’s what I like to hear. Shake! You'd 
never catch a boy like Deadwood Dick staying home 
just because his folks might be afraid that something 
might eat him up. Shake again!” We shook, and the 
thing was settled. 

Owing to Ed’s description of him, his uncle, Cad 
Ives, was already established in my estimation as an 
all-round hero. e had not only sailed every briny sea, 
but a number of years had been passed aboard vessels on 
the Great Lakes. He had trapped, hunted, fished and 
camped over much of southern Canada, and knew every 
foot of the Adirondacks. Ed wrote him that we would 
join him at Chateaugay, N. Y., in the early part of 
September. 

“Now,” said Ed, “it costs too much for steel traps, and 
I’ve decided on a trap that we can make ourselves, and 
it will cost very little. Besides, it will help pass the 


time until we’re ready to start.” 

“That’s all right,” said I, “but where, and how are 
we going to make these traps? You know I'll have to lay 
pretty low until we are ready to start. It won’t do to 
have my parents suspect—that might kill the whole 
business.” 

“Don’t let that worry you. We'll make the traps in 
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my Uncle Martin’s cellar. I’d already planned that be- 
fore I asked you to go. There’ll be no néed to let him 
know you're going. So far as he’s concerned, he'll think 
you're only helping me for the fun of it.” 2 

The next five weeks were very busy ones for us. I 
knew little of the art of trapping, so Ed had it all his 
own way in designing our outfit. We bought over 2,000 
feet of thin boards, and made the parts for 400 traps. 
They were about 18 inches long and 6 inches square. 
One end was closed tight, and a comb-like contrivance 
with strong darning neeedles for teeth guarded the 
entrance. The needles slanted down and inward, and 
their points rested on the floor of the trap. The theory 
was this: Any animal forcing an entrance into the trap 
would be compelled to swing this needle gate up. Once 
started, there could be no returning, for the animal would 
be compeled to back out, and this would force the 
needles into its spine. So much for the theory of the 
thing. The success? Well—that’s a part of our yarn 
we haven’t reached yet. 

Night after night we worked by lamplight. The boards 
were a foot wide, and all had to be sawed through the 
center lengthwise. The sawing act was performed by 
me, and the memory of the way I toiled pushing that old 
ripsaw will always remain vividly emerald. Finally all 
the parts were made and packed tightly in a monster 
dry ‘goods box. Along with the traps we stored an as- 
sortment of old clothes which I managed to sneak from 
the house piece by piece. 

A few days before we were ready to start an exceed- 
ingly inquisitive neighborhood was thrown into spasms 
of wonderment by seeing a heavy express wagon back 
up to Ed’s uncle’s house. Then, lo and behold! a box 
as large as some of the palatial chicken coops there- 
abouts was bundled out J the cellar, and it took four 
men and fully 200 hard words to get it to the sidewalk 
and on to the wagon. It was then transported to the 
depot and shipped to Chateaugay, N. Y. 

Outside of expenses for lumber, needles, etc., I man- 
aged to accumulate $35 by the time we were ready to 
start. Ed assured me time and again that it would be 
inconvenient to burden ourselves with capital. 

“We won’t need much money,” said he, “for there'll 
be no chance to spend any, away off there in the woods. 
Besides, we'll be so loaded down with valuable hides in 
the spring we won't have pockets to hold the cash we’ll 
get for them. All we need now is just money enough 
to buy ammunition, flour, sugar, tea; coffee, and pay our 
fare. Then we'll have to hire some chap to drive us and 
our outfit about twenty miles into the woods, but that 
won't cost much. There'll be no one to boss us after 
that; nothing but freedom then.” 

I painted things just as rosy as Ed did, and believed in 
them just as firmly. These were simply air castles of 
youth—and what youthful mind has not framed like 
misty pictures of hope? What a joyous, happy world 
it might be could all such dreams materialize! How few 
come true? alas! how many fade, melt and vanish like 
the delicate, dying rainbow against the darkling heavens 
of an approaching summer night! 

At last the !ong-looked-for day arrived. Why we had 
selected that particular time, I do not remember. I do 
remember, however, my feelings that morning. In the 
excitement of preparation I had not dreamed of ex- 
periencing the least pang at leaving home, without the 
consent of my parents. But now that the actual time 
for departure had come, a feeling of remorse stole over 
me. How could I leave without one word of farewell to 
the family? The longer I considered the matter the 
stronger grew my determination to let my mother know, 
at least. This resolve was formed that morning. 

[ was unwell that day, had no appetite, and this broke 
the way for half a day at home. After dinner, when 
father had gone, and my brothers and sisters had disap- 
peared, I told mother the whole business—how I was 
tired of the city and had decided to live in the woods; 
how I had decided to run away, but couldn’t go without 
bidding her good-by. She felt badly, but finally gave 
her consent. I will not dwell on the memories of that 
aiternoon. It is enough to say that there was a meeting 
in my room that evening, attended by all the family—a 
sort of farewell affair. I had the consent of my parents, 
and there was no longer need of running away. 

Good-bys were said, and we started. I staggered 
under a large valise, which held, among other things, a 
12-pound can of powder, 200 loaded shells of 12 gauge, 
200 .45 caliber cartridges and 50 pounds of chilled shot. 
Besides, I carried a double breech-loading James gun 
and a Shelton auxiliary rifle barrel in one of the barrels 
of the James, which added to its weight. Ed’s valise 
was quite heavy, but he carried no gun. We were un- 
aware that we laid ourselves liable to law in taking 
explosives on the train, among the passengers—and 
there was explosive enough in those valises to blow the 
whole outfit off the track. 

Chateaugay was reached in due time, and we delayed 
the train considerably while we unloaded our ammuni- 
tion. Everything was finally piled on the platform, and 
with a toot of the whistle and clanging bell the train 
pulled out and disappeared in the distance. 

Now that we had arrived at our destination, I waited 
for the next move on the programme. Ed started out 
to find his uncle and returned with his grandfather, a 
little weasened old gentleman, and we loaded our things 
in the buggy. The old gentleman drove off and we 
struck out across the fields. 

“T’ye something to tell you,” said Ed. “Grandfather 
don’t know where Cad is, but thinks he has gorfe to 
Quebec and shipped. He disappeared a week ago, and 
nobody around here has seen him since. If he don’t 
show up, then we can’t go to the Fifty-Mile Forest, for 
{ don’t know anything about the place. What are we 
going to do?” 

“Well, I told grandfather about our plans, and he 
thinks we can set our traps on the streams around here 
and catch mink. Besides, he says he has steel traps which 
we can use for skunks and foxes. I’ve caught a good 
many mink around here myself.” 

“That part of the business sounds all right, but where’ll 
we live?’ : 

“Grandfather says we can stay with him until we put 
up a slab shanty. He says we can put the shanty on his 
land, and the slabs wont’ cost over three dollars.” 

I breathed more freely, Every one at home had 


prophesied our return inside of a week. I knew if this 
should prove true we would be the laughing stock of the 
neighborhood, and I felt greatly relieved when Ed had 
unfolded his new plans. ; 

The soft beams of a candle fell through the panes of 
a little old-fashioned log house. This was our destina- 
tion. We were very cordially welcomed by- Ed’s grand- 
father and grandmother. Each had passed the four- 
score mark. Their faces beamed with kindness as they 
invited us to lay aside our belongings and partake 
of a hot supper which was steaming on the table. The 
candle in the center of the small table cast a dim, mellow 
light over our group, and the rays struggled valiantly, 
though unsuccessfully, to penetrate the corners of the 
quaint little room. 

Though Ed and I hadn’t slept a wink for over ae. 
six hours, we stayed up until a late hour that night. Ed 
had family news for the old folks, and they had news 
for him. Then his grandfather spun a few yarns con- 
nected with the old-fashioned fancy-stocked long rifle 
which rested in a pair of antlers over the door. The 
old man sighed again and again as he said: “Ed, my 
boy, age has nearly laid the old man low. She’s a good 
old rifle, but I’ll never use her again. The last time I 
fired her she tumbled ovér a deer right from the back 
door of this very house, and those are the antlers on 
which she rests.” The old man’s chin dropped to the 
back of his hands, which were folded over the head of his 
cane; then silence reigned a while. 

“Come, father, we are all tired. Come, we must go 
to bed. Ed, you know yeur room? It’s the one you 
always use, and Harry is to sleep with you.” The kind 
voice of the old lady had broken the spell. 

Our room was small, neat and clean; the bed was soft 
and my rest unbroken, for my conscience was clear. I 
had not run away from home, and my dreams were rest- 
ful—for they were sweet dreams of home. 

Witiiram H. Avis. 


Talks to Boys.—XIL. 


In teaching the dog to come to heel, get a stick two and 
a half or three feet long and have fastened to the end 
of it an ordinary snap. Call the dog to you, snap the 
hook into the ring on his collar, say to him, “Heel,” and 
then walk off. Of course, he will try to run ahead of 
you, but you must hold the stick firmly, so as to keep 
the dog’s head just behind your right leg. Then, as you 
walk along, frequently repeat to him the word “heel.” 
At first he will struggle and twist, and try to dart off to 
one side, and may even pull back, but you must keep 
the stick in its proper position and walk off, dragging the 
puppy behind you and frequently saying to him, “Heel! 
Heel!” It will not be very long before he will follow 
contentedly at your heels, and you may imagine you 
have done great things, but when you free his collar and 
let him run again, and after he has played about for 
some time, again call him to heel, you will find that he 
has no memory of his former lesson, which must now be 
repeated. After he has had half a dozen parades at 
the end of the stick, he may very likely begin to compre- 
hend what is required of him, and when you think that 
he has reached this point it will be well for you to call 
him up, and having given the order, to walk off without 
fastening him by the stick. In a moment or two he is 
almost certain to forget, and to try to push ahead, but 
you must curb him by frequently repeating the order, 
and you may also tap him on the nose with a light switch 
which you should carry in your right hand, or may even 
give him a sharp cut with it on the body, so that he 
may realize that when you say “heel” it means “heel.” 
Even after he has been taught that at the command “heel,” 
he must walk behind you, he may not walk in the place 
that he ought to occupy. Sometimes he may lag yards be- 
hind, and sometimes he may run off on either side. It 
will be well, therefore, for you to give him frequent les- 
sons at the end of the stick, which, of course, gives ab- 
solute control over him, and obliges him to heed the 
command. 

Before you have taught him any of these other things, 
however, he should learn to come promptly at the word. 
This you may begin to teach him when he is a very little 
puppy, and it is well, when you are going to him with his 
food, to salute him always with the words, “Come here,” 
or “Here.” Some men, instead of using any spoken 
words, teach the puppy to come at a peculiar blast of the 
whistle. Whatever sign, vocal or otherwise, you adopt 
when you want your dog to come in, see that you never 
change it. Instill in him if you can the belief that when- 
ever this.sound is made, he is going to receive from you 
some good thing, and to the puppy this means something 
that he will like to eat. When you take him out to 
walk, make this sound often, and whenever he comes to 
you, as he is very likely to do, give him some little piece 
of food, a bit of cracker or a morsel of meat. Of course 
puppies are heedless; they see a thousand things in their 
walk that they are very anxious to investigate, and per- 
haps yours may be so much taken up with his new sur- 
roundings that at times, especially if he is not very hun- 
gry, he may neglect the signal. If he does this he is 
probably so much occupied by some matter, which to him 
is of great importance, that he will permit you to walk 
up close to him; put your hand on him, then shake him a 
little, not hard nor roughly, but enough to make him 
attend for a moment to you instead of his own important 
matter, then offer him the food, letting him smell it, but 
do not give it to him until you have retreated to the 
place where you first called-+him. Entice him along by fre- 
quently allowing him to smell the food until he has fol- 
lowed you back to this place, and then give him what you 
have been offering him and keep him there for a moment 
or two. After he gets a little older, say when he is six 
or eight months old, you may take him out with a long, 
stout string to his collar, and Lolding one end of the string 
in your hand, let him wander to its full length. Then 
call him to you, and if he does not instantly respond; haul 
in on the rope as fast as you can, making him come on 
foot or on his side or on his back, but at all events make 
him come. When you have d him close to your 
feet, pat him and give him a bit of food. A combination 
of these two methods, of coaxing and forcing, is likely to 
be very effective with the average young dog. 

When your dog has pretty well gotten his growth, the 
time varying somewhat with his age and with the season 


of the year, you will probably want to have him instructed 
by a regular trainer. Of course, if you have had the ex- 
perience and have the time, it will be much better for 
you to train him yourself, but this requires a great deal 
of patience, and a very complete understanding of how 
to make the dog do his work. There are many excellent 
volumes on dog training, written by men of long experi- 
ence, who have striven hard to make plain the various 
methods they have pursued to teach the dog how to do his 
work. If you have the time, it will be interesting for 
you to train your puppy yourself, and if you determine to 
do this, you should get some of these books on dog train- 
ing and study the methods adopted by the various author- 
ities. No two men employ quite the same methods, just 
as perhaps no two school teachers train the children under 
their care in the same way, but by reading over all the 
different books you will perhaps be able to select from 
each one what is best in his system and also what method 
ou think would be the best adapted to your own particu- 
ar dog. Remember, as I have told you before, that your 
dog is quite as eager to work for you, and to do the work 
as you want it done, as you yourself are to have him work 
efficiently. But remember also that all this that he is 
now about to undertake is absolutely new to him, and 
that he can only learn what it is that is required of him 
after you have pointed it out. I have very grave doubts 
whether the average boy or young man of from fifteen to 
twenty years of age has sufficient patience to train a dog; 
but if he has, and has the time to do the work, he may 
be very sure that his dog, well trained by himself, will do 
more efficient work for him in the field than if he were 
trained by any other person. At the same time, since 
most of us have no time to give to such a pursuit as this, 
the majority of men and boys will have their dogs handled 
by a professional trainer. 


Even if you do this, however, it will be well for you 
to purchase. some of the books on dog training and to 
familiarize yourself with the methods that trainers em- 
ploy. You will find that almost all of them insist on the 
importance of patience and kind treatment, and of making 
the dog comprehend the words, signs and signals made to 
him. They all agree also that a dog’s spirit must not 
be broken by harsh treatment, and that it is far easier 
to take courage out of a dog than to put it into one that 
has been, through any misfortune, cowed. You will find 
the reading of these books very profitable, and I hope that 
they will help you to handle your dog wisely and well. 

f course, you will wish to have your dog well edu- 
cated, and to have him refrain from doing things that he 
ought not to do, and to have him mind quickly and cheer- 
fully. But there is one thing that you must avoid, and 
yet which you will be constantly tempted to do; beware 
then of perpetually finding fault with your dog, telling 
him not to do that, and to do the other thing. Avoid nag- 
ging him and worrying him with unnecessary orders. Give 
him all the liberty that you can; let him play and romp 
and have a good time. If you are perpetually finding 
fault with him, you will see that after a time he will 
either become heedless, paying little regard to your ad- 
monitions, or else he will become timid, lose his spirit and 
be afraid to do anything for fear that you will reprimand 
him. The result of this may well be, that you will either 
have a dog that has lost all energy and initiative, or else 
a headstrong beast that does not heed the words that you 
speak to him. It is much better to have a dog that is full 
of courage and always eager to do things and needs 
restraint, rather than one that has lost his snap and go. 

After you have sent your dog off to the trainer, and he 
has received his education, and you have been told that he 
is now ready to be sent home, it will be well for you to 
arrange to go out several times with the man who has 
trained the dog, and observe how he works him. Each 
individual who handles a dog, of course, has his own 
particular method of doing it, and the dog becomes accus- 
tomed to these methods and understands them, while, of 
course, he would not understand new ard different ones. 
When you go out to see the dog worked, I advise you not 
to think very much about securing the birds that may be 
started, but rather to keep close to the trainer and to 
carefully notice everything that he says and does while 
he is handling your dog. Attend especially to the way 
in which he uses the whistle, to the tones in which he 
speaks to the dog, and to the gestures which he makes 
with his hand. If, by this close observation, you can teach 
yourself to act toward the dog as the trainer does, your 
labor in handling the animal after you have brought him 
home will be made much easier than it otherwise would, 
and the work done for you by the dog will be a great deal 
better from the beginning. This merely means what I 
have told you before, that a dog fails to obey his owner in 
a satisfactory manner chiefly because he does not under- 
stand what his owner requires of him. 

By this time your dog is grown up and is probably a 
year and a half or two years old. He is old enough, there- 
fore, to have some sense; but he is not old enough to have 
gotten beyond the young dog’s desire to wander, to play 
and to do certain particularly bad things like chasing 
fowls or sheep that tempt him by running away from 
him. At this period of his life the dog should be kept 
much of the time in the high walled pen in which he may 
be turned loose, but from which he cannot escape. If 
ue have no pen for him, you must keep him on chain. 

ou should have a good kennel for him, with plenty of 
straw in it for winter weather, and it should be placed in a 
sheltered spot where it will be measurably protected from 
the cold wind and the storm. Of course, if it is con- 
venient, it is better to keep the dog in the house at night, 
and if he is a house dog as well as a hunting dog he 
must be taught not to make himself at home on the lounge 
or in the chairs, but must have his place in the corner 
of the room where he is to lie. But if you keep him out 
of doors through the winter—and there is really no hard- 
ship about this, because he will readily grow accustomed 
to the cold—see that he is made as comfortable as pos- 
sible; plenty of straw for his bed which should be fre- 
quently changed, and perhaps a bit of carpet tacked over 
the door of the kennel and lahdtiig down loose before it, 
which he can easily push away with his head when he de- 
sires to go in or out. 

Although he should be kept confined for the most part, 

ou must see that each day he has abundant exercise. 

ake him for a walk if you can, or let him follow you 
when you go out on your wheel, or if you have to drive 
to the village let him follow the wagon. It will be well 
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for you to teach him to travel beneath the wagon, pretty 
well forward, about under the front seat. Nothing is 
more disagreeable than to have a dog following a wagon 
and ranging far and wide about it, chasing the farmers’ 
fowls, getting into fights with all the dogs along the road 
and very likely barking at wagons that you may meet. 
None of these things Senpen if you can teach him to 
travel under the wagon. 

Unless you give him plenty of exercise he will not be 
healthy, but if you give him this he will always be hard 
and in good condition against the time when you wish 
to use him. You must be careful not to overfeed him, 
because if you give him too much to eat he will grow 
fat and lazy and it will be a hard matter for you to run 
the fat off him as the season for using him approaches, 
and besides this, if he is fat at the beginning of the sea- 
son, he will not work with half the energy that he should, 
and may very likely become tired out before the day is over. 

If you have only one dog in the house, it is probable that 
the fragments left on the plates at the end of a meal will 
be all that he will need to eat; bits of bread and vegetables 
and pieces of meat afford a very excellent diet for a dog 
when he is not working. He should be fed, as a rule, 
only once a day, having his dinner in the evening. When 
he is working, however, he is entitled to stronger food 
than this, and many men of great experience recommend 
that a worthy dog should be fed duririg the shooting sea- 


son wholly on meat. At this time when your dog is doing. 


an enormous amount of the hardest kind of: physical 
work, he must be well nourished if he is to do good ser- 
vice. To whatever he is fed, give him all he will eat, but 
only feed once a'day. Few dogs have vigor and staying 
power enough to work more than three or four days in the 
week, but if possible you would like to have your dog in 
such shape that he will hunt as long as you wish him to. 

Many years ago I had a native setter that would work 
six days in the week without giving up. Sometimes to- 
ward evening he would be very, very tired, but so long as 
daylight lasted he was willing to go wherever he was sent, 
and to work hard for birds. Yet many a time in the 
evening as we were walking home, I have seen him trot 
thirty or forty yards ahead of us along the road, curl 
himself up and lie there in a red ball until we had passed 
thirty or forty yards beyond him, when he would once 
more trot to the front-and again lie down to-rest. 

I am sure that the longer you have your dog, assum- 
ing that he is a good one, the more you and ‘he will be in 
sympathy with one another, and the better work you will 
do together. But I am extremely anxious to have you 
both start right, to have the dog fond of you and yet soon 
understanding that you are the master; to have you kind 
to the dog, firm, but not constantly teasing him and 
worrying him by unnecessary commands. If he develops 
well, you will be proud of him and will get to love him 
better and better, until finally you will be convinced. that 
he is the best dog in the world, and however you may 
treat him, he will certainly believe that you are the best 
person in the world. I hope that you will deserve his 
faith in you. W. G. De Groor. 


The Maine September License. 


Boston, Feb. 11.—From the best reports to be had. I 
learn that there is already a hot fight in the Maine Legis- 
lature over the proposition to repeal the September 
license deer shooting law. Before the Committee on 
Fisheries and Game the law was on the rack on Thursday, 
and it got a pretty severe airing. The timber land owners 
ate evidently thoroughly down on the September law, and 
they have sent in numerous petitions for its repeal.’ The 
Hon, J. P. Bass, of Bangor, himself an owner of very 
extensive timber lands, appeared before the committee, 
and his denunciations of the law were forceful, to say 
the least. He accused the Commissioners of unfair treat- 
ment of the timber land owners, in urging the retention of 
a law that has been found to greatly endanger their prop- 
erty. He declared that he had understood the introduc- 
tion of the September shooting law to have been an 
experiment, but now that the experiment had been found 
to be decidedly detrimental and dangerous to the owners 
of the forests, the Commissioners were trying to cover 
these facts, solely for the purpose of securing the paltry 
sum of $3,000 received for the sale of licenses. The timber 
land owners would much rather be taxed for many times 
that amount—they would rather pay it themselves than to 
have the horde of hunters let loose upon their property 
with all the danger from fires thus engendered. He’ re- 
called the terrible Miramichi fire, and said that if hunters 
were to be let loose into the forests during the most 
dangerous of all months—September—most ‘ disas- 
trous conflagration was likely to be repeated in the valu- 
able timber lands of Maine. Every possible safeguard 
that the Legislature could put around the forests should 
be provided. “If there wasn’t any danger of forest fires 
last September, why,” he asked, “did the Forest Commis- 
sioner, who is also one of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, after he had sold licenses, and the weather was 
dry, send out an appeal to the sportsmen, saying, ‘For 
God’s safe don’t use them!’” “This,” he added, “may 
not have been the exact language of the Commissioner, 
but it meant the same.” 

He continued: “They say that the sportsmen don’t 
set fires, but when men go into the woods who are fools 
enough or drunk enough to shoot each other, is it not 
likely that they will set fires in the same careless way? 
We timber land owners don’t want men who can’t tell a 
deer from a man roaming over our lands. We have great 
fear that they will set fires, spite of all the Commissioners 
say. The timber lands should not be made a pasture for 
careless cranks who come down to Maine to ‘shoot some- 
thing.’ Every one knows that some of the hunters who 
come here are half fools, who are sent off into the woods 
to get them out of the way at home. Will any one say 
that these men are not liable to set fires? It is wrong, it is 
abusing the land owners, to let these cranks have an oppor- 
tunity to destroy what it has taken hundreds of years to 
produce, and what timber land owners have served a 
lifetime to be able to purchase. The greatest menace to 
forestry and forest protection to-day is the irresponsible 
hunter and his guide.” 

Mr. Bass said that he would like to see all fishing and 
hunting in unorganized townships stopped. Here Com- 
missioner Carleton interposed with the idea that the gen- 
tleman was “hitting the nail on the head.” 
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Mr. Bass was followed by several other timber land 


_ owners, in the’same vein. They objected to the law and 


wanted it repealed, for the reason that it let loose irrespon- 
sible persons to roam at will over their valuable lands 
during a most dangerous month for fires. The idea was 
freely expressed that timber lands had depreciated in 
value, under the September license law. The timber land 
owners unanimously ask for the repeal of that law, and 
that is one good reason why it should be ‘done; since 1t was 
only passed as an experiment. Mr. C. A. Marston, an 
extensive owner of timber lands, thought the matter a 
most important one to the timber land owners, When 
the law was passed he thought it was wrong, and it should 
be repealed. He believed that there is more danger of 
shooting persons in September than in the other fall 
months, for the foliage is still dense. He believed that 
September was the worst month in all the year for forest 
fires. If the land owners were to be taxed more, they 
should have more to say concerning the laws that propose 
to permit persons to enter upon their lands. 

Commissioner Carleton was the first to reply to the 
timber land owners. With much they had said he was 
heartily in accord. He believed in the absolute importance 
of greater protection to the forests. He said: “I go 
further and say that if the owners of timber lands feel and 
really believe that their interests are jeopardized by the 
September hunting law, even though they are mistaken, as 
I believe they are, the law had better go. It has always 
been the aim of the Fish and Game Commission to do 
nothing which would antagonize the interests of the great 
timber estates of the State. But I believe that they are 
mistaken, and instead of the law being a menace and a 
danger to the forests, it is an absolute protection, and I 
think that we can demonstrate this position. But that is 
neither here nor there. We:dont’ want a law that is a 
menace and a danger, and we don’t want the timber land 
owners worried. But don’t make a scapegoat of the 
September law. Meet the issue candidly and squarely. 
Don’t charge to this law all the vast numbers that went 
into the woods last September. Not an additional man 
went into the woods of Maine last. September because of 
the license law. Repeal that law and you will not have 
advanced an inch. Before the law was passed any one 
could go where he pleased, with or without a guide. The 
fact that now there is a guide license law and a record is 
a guarantee of safety from fires to the owners of timber 
lands. Do not lay all of your troubles to the September 
law. Stop men carrying rifles into the woods in Septem- 
ber. Make a law that they shall not carry firearms into 
the woods in August and September. We all know that 
every man who goes into the woods to fish has his Win- 
chester with him. I will go as far as any man in the 
State to protect your forests, but go at it intelligently. 
Don’t take off the little twig of a September law, but go at 
the roots of the tree of your troubles. Stop the taking of 
firearms into the woods in the dangerous season. I am 
with you in that direction. Stop the taking of those long 
trips down the Alleguash and the West Branch, on which 
every man carries his rifle. Until you put a stop to the 
carrying of firearms into the woods in September crowds 
will continue to go there.” 

Mr. Carleton was replied to by one or two of the timber 
land owners, who had no confidence in the guides nor the 
guide license law. That law should also be repealed. It 
legalized the guides in trespassing on lands that they did 
not own, and allowed them; to, take others with them. 
Mr. G. F. Bradstreet,-of Gardiner; a.timber land owner, 
did not take any stock in-this; registered guide business. 
“Gentlemen like - you,” addressing Senator Vickery, of 
the Fish and Game Committee, -“will, put out fires when 
leaving them, but the average guide will not do it.” The 
Hon. Don -A.: H. Powers, of Houlton, brother of ex- 
Gov. Powers, who is also a heavy owner of timber lands, 
was against the September. law,.and-wanted it repealed. 
Commissioner .C.. E. Oak, who spoke in favor of the 
September: law, asked if a majority of the fires had not 
been set: by careless woodsmen, rather than sportsmen. 
get together and} decide ‘upon other measures for forest 
protection. ° ' ‘ 

Mr. Vickery, of the committee, asked if the timber land 
owners would get together and draft.a bill to prevent the 
carrying of firearms into the woods in the summer months. 
If they would draft what they wanted in that direction, he 
thought that the committee would report such a bill and 
recommend its passage. .Mr.: Bass-replied that he first 
wanted the September law. repealed, and then they would 
get together and decide upon.other .measures for forest pro- 
tection, . 

The hearing was adjourned, :the committee taking the 
matter under advisement..for consideration in executive 
session. : SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
—— . f 


- Ultra. Protection ; in . Iflinois. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 7.—The attention of sportsmen of 
the West-is called to a game bill.which has been intro- 
duced both in the House and Senate of the present ses- 
sion of the Illinois Legislature. This is House bill No. 
57, introduced by Mr. Lyon on Jan. 22, printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Fish and Game. The Senate 
number of this bill is 37, and it was introduced by Mr. 
Begole on Jan. 23, read the first time, ordered printed 
and referred to the same committee. 

In brief this bill proposes to protect game with a ven- 
geance, and in what to any well-posted man seems an un- 
necessary and undesirable extent. It proposes to estab- 
lish a close season of five years on all the imported 
pheasants, and also on quail, prairie chicken and fox 
squirrel. It proposes to charge every resident of this 
State a gun license of $1.25 before he can go out hunting 
within the limits of this State, the non-resident license 
footing up $10.50. This latter idea is the result of the 
recent ill-advised agitation which has sought to “raise a 
fund for game protection.” 

The bill includes in its sweeping measures the prohibi- 
tion of killing wild fowl between Jan. 1 and Sept. 1. This 
is an excellent feature and it should be passed. Indeed, 
the bill itself includes many wise propositions, which show 
that its framer, whoever he may be, has given the matter 
a eae thought. 

It is the idea of a sportsman to stop spring shooting of 
wild fowl in this State. It would be the idea of a ate 
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man, perhaps, also to establish a close season of two or 
three years on prairie chickens. It is not the idea of a 
well-posted sportsman, however, to set up a close season 
of five years on quail, when we are just closing the most 
fruitful season this State ever knew in the matter of a 
quail supply. To tell the sportsmen of this State that 
they cannot go out to shoot quail for the next five years, 
but must leave these quail to be trapped and shot and 
smuggled into market, is to ask of the sportsmen of this 
State far more than their intelligence will indorse. 

It is going yet further beyond the patience of any think- 
ing sportsman to ask him to go down into his pocket for 
the purpose of raising a salary for some political ap- 
pointee, chosen for political reasons pure and simple, and 
that without consultation with the sportsmen as to the 
fitness of the appointee, or his ability in executing a law 
whose executive side is notoriously all too weak. Thus 
far we have had no assurance that the Governor of this 
State was ever more than human in his selection of game 
wardens, and it remains still to be proved whether the 
sportsmen ought to pay the salary of a man whom they 
do not elect and do not appoint. 

There are both good and bad features in the bill in 
question, but if we were to choose .between the present 
game law as it is and the new law proposed by this bill, 
oné would need at least to hesitate before indorsing the 
new measure. It is too sweeping, too radical, too vision- 
ary, and too obviously the product of politics combined 
with cheap generalizations as to game protection. What 
we need is a plain and simple game law, one which will 
not permit spring shooting, one which will break wide 
open the illicit traffic in game on South Water street, 
which remains a continual temptation to law breaking in 
every Western State, and, above all, one which will put 
in office a man who will execute the law. Such a man 
should be provided with proper machinery for that exe- 
cution. : 

In all this experimenting and tinkering, all this cater 
ing to sectional prejudice and all this scheming for indi- 
vidual and political gain, it is impossible to avoid losing 
interest in the matter of intelligent protection. This is 
the latest theory as to protection in Illinois, and it still 
remains one’s privilege to say that it is not yet a law and 
that it may not get much further than it is. The last 
portion of the proposition is the pleasantest part to con 
template. 


Other Bills. 


An amendment to establish a five-years’ close season on 
prairie chicken and quail was introduced in the House by 
Mr. Neese on Jan. 23. 

A bill introduced by Mr. Frizzell in the House on Jan. 
31 is House No. 166, and is evidently intended to repre 
sent the interest of those who wish spring shooting. It 
indorses the five-years’ close season on prairie chicken 
and quail, and makes the close season on wildfowl extend 
from April 15 to Sept. 1. 


Local Pressure. 


A strong movement against spring shooting is on foot 
among the sportsmen of the upper portion of Illinois, ad- 
joining the Mississippi River, more especially in the 
neighborhood of Mt. Carroll and Savanna. Mr. E. K. 
Stedman has taken up the matter in the local papers in 
the form of a strong plea for abolishing the spring shoot- 
ing, and backing this up with a petition signed by a large 
number of sportsmen and other citizens. Representative 
Middlekauff is the direct point of application of this 
petition, and he must be a strong politician if he shall 
not listen to the argument or feel the pressure that is 
being brought upon him. I notice that a local paper 
gravely states, in connection with its comment on this 
petition, that the stealing of duck eggs in the far North 
is responsible for decrease of our wildfowl, and it says 
that “This stealing should be made a misdemeanor and 
enforced.” [Sic.] One would think that we have enough 
to do in tending to our own game laws without going so 
far across the borders to enact laws for the British 
Government. 


The Fate of the Minnesota Park. 


There is no use trying to print any news about the 
state of affairs regarding the Minnesota National Park. 
It is simply a case of seesaw, up and down, over the 
proposed Eddy bill, which has been submitted to Secre- 
tary Hitchcock, and which looks to the cutting of the 
pine on those Indian reservations and the establishing 
of mills within their confines. The sole hope of the 
friends of the park rests in the fact that there is a split 
in the Minnesota delegation to Congress. Mr. Eddy’s 
associates do not all agree with him in his sweeping 
propositions. 

If we can keep the Minnesota House divided against it 
self, there may something turn up later on. A prominent 
member of the Minnesota delegation states that the out- 
look for the National Park is still bright, albeit the House 
Committee on Military Affairs this week passed a resolu- 
tion determining to give no more hearing or favorable re- 
ports on national park projects. The Secretary of the 
Interior is not satisfied with the Eddy bill, but singularly 
enough the Secretary wants mills erected on the reserva- 
tions. Mr. Eddy does not want this latter provision made 
compulsory. The Secretary evidently wants the Indians 
to do the work, and Mr. Eddy just as evidently wants 
his friends to get the jobs. It is now established without 
a doubt that the Indian officials, and more especially Capt. 
Mercer, of the Leech Lake reservation, have come out 
flatfooted against the park. This is bad news, as Capt. 
Mercer was considered to be a friend of the park. There 
is a tremendous pressure being brought against the ap- 
pointment of a joint commission of both Houses, the only 
logical way of getting at the facts in this case. Once 
get the facts before the public, and the park would be a 
certainty. Our only hope is that the lumber lobby will not 
be strong enough to keep the facts from coming eut. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club Annual Meeting, 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Chi Fly- ‘ 
ing Club will be held Monday evening, Wa i. Phe a 


nual election of officers for the current year will be held. 
Movements of Western Sportsmen. 


Mr. Harvey McMurchy, - lished ermine a 
Chicago week, on his 


Hunter Arms Company, is 
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way to the Coast, making Duluth his next stopping point 
after Chicago. Mr. McMurchy seems to have redis- 
covered the great truth that paradise lies all about us if we 
only know how to break off a section of it. At the first 
of November, when the dull season in the trade begins, 
Mr. McMurchy takes his family and hies himself for the 
southern coast of California, where he has a cottage, and 
an extensive ranch acquaintance, which assures him the 
best kind of sport. Here he enjoys himself out of doors 
until Jan. 1, when, leaving his family at the cottage in 
California, he works east across the Southern country, 
takes in New York and then starts west. He is this far 
west on the circuit, and will be on the Coast again before 
very long. About April 1, when the climate of Fulton, 
N. Y., is beginning to get more Christian-like, he takes 
his family back to the home city of the gun firm, and 
spends his summer and early fall at that point. This 
gives members of the firm a-chance to take their own 
vacations, which, after all, is a very desirable thing for 
members of a firm to do now and then, if they do not 
make a habit of it. Thus the arrangement is perfect, as 
above suggested. Mr. McMurchy says the Hunter Arms 
Company never had so much to do as they have this year, 
and that prospects for a continued good trade were never 
better. 

Mr. F. K. Dunn, of the Board of Trade, and his brother- 
in-law, Mr. William Wright, have gone to Florida for 
tarpon. They will be gone about six weeks. 

Hon. James R. B. Van Cleave, president of the Illinois 
Sportsmen’s Association, and Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department of the State of Illinois, leaves this 
week for Pass Christian, to join his family at Lynne 
Castle. After a rest of a day or so in the mild climate 
of the Gulf Coast, he will return to Springfield and re- 
sume his same place in his several harnesses. 


Storms in the West. 


The thermometer touched zero this week in Chicago 
for the first time this winter, and we have a foot and 
a half of snow. This heavy snow fall came in a big 
storm, and the snow was very wet and heavy. I seized 
the occasion to get out and do a little snowshoeing, and 
found that the twelve-mile walk from Whiting, Ind., to 
the city was something of a task, as the snow balled on 
the shoes fearfully. 1 have never been out in a much 
worse storm, and in fact experienced the singular sensa- 
tion of being lost in Chicago. The limits of this city run 
down into the edge of Indiana, but I have discovered to 
my own satisfaction that there are vast open spaces be- 
low here in which, after night, and in a driving snow, it 
is hard to tell which way is north and which east. 

This big storm is general over Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Indiana, and the great fear is entertained that it may 
prove injurious to the quail crop, which, up to this time, 
has done so splendidly. 

Mr. Marvin Hughitt, Jr., and his friend, Mr. R. C. 
Cox, have taken this opportunity to get away for a snow- 
shoe trip north of here. These gentlemen had snowshoes 
made by an artist of their own selection, but upon seeing 
the pair of long Alaska shoes which I secured a while 
ago, they promptly telegraphed for duplicates of the 
Alaska model, and I may add with pride that they had 
straps put on them after the Blackfoot design, which my 
friend McChesney and myself discovered some years 
ago at the Blackfoot agency in Montana. With these 
shoes and these straps, snowshoeing is not a terror, but 
a delight. I have been doing a few miles every night in 
the wilderness of lower Chicago, and it is good as the 
drowsy poppy for sleep. 


Chicago Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


Matters are getting pretty busy down at the office of 
the International Forest, Fish and Game Association, for 
the time is getting short and the crowd of detail begins to 
multiply. The show looks like a winner, and it will not 
only be big but good. 

_Mr. C. W. Norris, the same being my old friend, Charlie 
Norris, of Peace River and Klondike fame, blew in the other 
day, and seeing in him a very good woodsman, the man- 
agement of the show promptly engaged him to go up into 
Wisconsin and bring down a hundred Norway pines, 50 
feet in height. These pines will be used as columns to 
face the arches of the roofs, and their bushy tops, meet- 
ing high in the air, will make green arches of their 
own along the sides of the big hall. The oak woods south 
of Chicago will be called upon to furnish the material for 
the connecting garlands. There will be abundant use 
made of autumn leaves as a floor covering, and the whole 
interior decoration will be not only suggestive of out of 
doors, but indicative of a well composed color scheme. 
The decorations will not be made up of actual heads and 
trophies, as these, placed at so great a heieght as the 
balcony face, would seem small and out of proportion. 
Hence the artists have decided to use colossal heads made 
up of staff, the same material which was employed so 
sticcessfully in reproducing the big animals at the World’s 
Fair. In this way the whole scheme can be brought down 
to one consistent treatment. The idea of the decorations 
is the product of the Art Committee, Mr. W. L. Wells. 
Mr. Geo. Schrieber and H. G. Maratta. The management 
may feel proud of the decorations, which will be har- 
a and inviting, and free of all crude and bizaare 
effect. 

Mr. Maratta is well advanced with his work on the 
panorama of the Grand Cajion of the Colorado. The 
Southern Pacific is getting together the big outfit for its 
display. The big Craine collection of Alaskan trophies, 
costumes, products, etc., handled by the Alaska Geo- 
graphical Society, is to be put up here by the White Pass 
& Y ukon R. R., and will itself be a great educational ex- 
hibit. We are beginning to hear now from the different 
guides who have promised to be here. Among these is a 
Mickmac Indian, who brings his family along from 
Quebec. Dr. Heber Bishop, of Boston, has sent on his 
big record moose, the ex-champion of New Brunswick. 
the famous Tim Lynch, which, in his time, used to chase 
everybody up a tree. This big moose will have a promi- 
nent place on the main floor of the show. Billy Hofer is 
expected here about the middle of this month, to take 
charge of some of the animal work in all likelihood. Most 
of the animals are already waiting. There are several 
hundred ducks, as many gaudy pheasants and a large 


stock of game fishes of every yariety, all in hand and 


ready for installation. The athletic programme is ar- 
ranged, and in fact the whole show is a success as it 
stands to-day. It is not likely that Chicago will fail to 
patronize it understandingly and generously. 


E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 


Moose Back of Trousers Lake: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having noticed during the past few months articles 
from diferent men who have been hunting in New 
Brunswick, and having particularly noticed that many of 
them have returned unsatisfied both with the amount of 
game found and with the country generally, it gives me 
pleasure to state that a trip which I had the pleasure of 
enjoying last September in the northern part of this 
Province of Canada was one of the most enjoyable of my 
life. 

The only unpleasant feature of the whole trip was that 
a guide named Perry Jenkins, whose home is about ten 
miles from Plaster Rock, disappointed’ us at the last 
moment. He had been employed by us eight months be- 
icre, and had been promised his money, no matter 
whether we went upon the hunt or not. There were two 
of us, Mr. N., of Chicago, and myself. I had employed 
David Ogilvy, of South Tilley, Victoria county, and to 
any man wishing to hunt in the northern part of New 
Brunswick, especially in the Tobique country, I’ would 
certainly recommend him. Ogilvy had secured the 
services of Jenkins, who was to meet us twenty miles 
from the railroad, but upon our arrival there we found 
he had gone off with another party the day before, and 
for this reason my friend did not go on with the trip, but 
turned back and left the woods without having shot any- 
thing. After getting out of the woods I took the matter 
up with Mr. L. B. Knight, Chief Game Commissioner 





of New Brunswick, St. John, N. B., and it gives me 


great pleasure to give him credit for the way he treated 
us. He not only refunded the money which Mr. N. had 
paid for a hunting license (which amounted to $30), but 
he has also assured us that Mr. Jenkins will in all prob 
ability never have the opportunity to similiarly dis- 
appoint any hunting party from the States, as guides are 
compelled to secure licenses from the Province, and he 
will meet with some trouble in securing a license in the 
future. Mr. Knight further says, “At the next sitting of 
the Legislature I will take such steps as will protect 
sportsmen from a repetition of Mr. N.’s case.” 

Our guide had during the summer built a log cabin 
about six miles south of Trousers Lake, and this cabin 
was to be our headquarters during the hunt. We left 
the railroad at Plaster Rock on the Tobique River and 
drove from there to the ford of the Tobique, about eight 
miles. Our plunder was taken over on a wagon, but the 
road was so extremely rough that riding was out of the 
question. There is just one bad place in this road, and 


several times called out young bulls, and upon one oc- 
casion called out an immense old bull, but he did not 
show himself in the open until after dark, and then he 
was about sixty yards away, across a small inlet of the 
lake, and we-could not shoot, because we were unable to 
see the sights of our rifles. We tried for days, following 
the banks of the lakes in the early morning and late at 
night; we lay out in the woods on the banks of the lakes 
night after night; we tried calling; we followed streams, 
and we tried by every method, manner or means to come 
within shooting distance of a bull with a good pair of 
horns, but did not do so until we took the hardwood 
ridges and stalked him down. 





Cc. P. A. N. 0. 
IN CAMP IN THE TOBIQUE COUNTRY. 


I also secured on this trip two caribou, neither of 
which, however, was a remarkable head. The measure- 
ments of the bull shown in the picture are as follows: 
Across horns, 57 inches; around neck, 24 inches; back 
from horns, 56 inches; ears, tip to tip, 2812 inches; nose 
at angle of mouth, 25 inches; length of head between 
horns, 27 inches; between eyes, 9 inches; length of bell, 
22 inches; circumference of neck at point scalp taken, 





MOOSE KILLED BY DR. C. P. AMBLER IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


that extends from Plaster Rock to Trousers Lake, the 
bad place being a mixture of rocks and mud most of the 
way. 

We crossed Trousers Lake in birch canoes, made sev- 
eral carries, crossing several smaller lakes and streams, 
and arrived at our cabin on Sept. 15, the day upon which 
the hunting season opens. : 

The country at this point is entirely covered with 
woods, while numerous small lakes are found every- 
where. These lakes, generally being about two or three 
feet deep, have been formed by the beaver building shal- 
low dams across what has heretofore been marshes. The 
lakes are more or less surrounded by marsh and bog, 
while the underbrush and woodland proper are ex- 
tremely dense and thick. We remained at this camp 
until Sept. 28, and during that time saw altogether 
twenty-nine moose, six of which were bulls. We could 
many times have shot cows and calves at a distance of 
not over fifty or a hundred feet, and had several close 


_ shots at young bulls, but inasmuch as we were out for 


a head we let all these alone and awaited our chances. 
The bull moose, the picture of which I inclose, was 
killed about five miles from our main camp on the top 
of one of the hardwood ridges. This bull was killed by 
still-huntirig, but I am free to admit that the still-hunting 


was not one of prefergnes on my part, My guide had 


MEASURE ACROSS HORNS 5614 INCHES. 


84 inches; length of animal, nose to hind foot, 162 inches; 
girth, 84 inches; height to shoulder center, 771% inches. 

We encountered considerable rainy weather on this 
trip, but on the whole had a very delightful time, this 
being due particularly to the kind forethought of our 
guide, Mr. David Ogilvy. 

Notwithstanding that many hunters have reported that 
big game was scarce in New Brunswick, I must say that 
it was certainly not our experience. 

We counted at one time nine camps on the shore of 
Trousers Lake, and these campers were patrolling the 
shores of Trousers Lake morning and night, with an 
idea of killing moose. It only remains to be said that 
not one in ten came out with a good head, while those 
hunters who left Trousers Lake and went back into the 
woods, out of sight and sound of others, invariably got 
what they were after. 

It seems to be the impression among a certain number 
of hunters in the States that if they go to Trousers Lake 
they are. in the best part of the country. They un- 
questionably are in the center of it, but Trousers Lake 
is no place to camp. permanently, as the lake is the stop- 
ping place of almost every crowd that enters the Tobique 
section. 

If one is prepared to canoe and carry for the best part 


of a week after arriving at Trousers Lake, ang will ng} 
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strike camp short of that distance from Trousers Lake, he 
is almost sure to get moose, as the country, whan one 
gets back four or five miles from the lake, shows signs 
—hoof tracks, barked trees, and' yards—in almost every 
direction one goes. 

We saw many beaver upon this trip, but these are pro- 
tected—and very rightly so. Caribou are scarce, but 
ducks are plentiful. Enough fish for cooking purposes 
could always be got with one hook and line in twenty 
minutes. ¥ ; 

In closing, I would say that if we were again going 
back to New Brunswick we certainly would insist upon 
being taken five or six days further into the woods than 
where the crowd stops, and nothing would please me 
better than to go again with David Ogilvy, of South 
Tilley. C. P. AMBLER. 

Asneviiig, N. C. 


Pennsylvania Game Bills, 


OrFrice oF THE Boarp or GAME CoMMISSIONERS, Harris- 
burg, Feb. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: - A special 
meeting of the Game Commission was held at their office 
in this city yesterday. Mr. Kennedy, the president of the 
board, called the meeting for the purpose of ascertaining 
if possible where each member of the Commission stood 
regarding what is known as our eral game bill and 
otther bills connected therewith, that will be presented 
to the present Legislature. Each member present, with 
one exception, stated that he was for the measures as they 
had been agreed upon at former meetings by this body. 
Mr. Sober said that he was not in favor of the meas- 
ures, was opposed to the clause that reduced the num- 
ber of pheasants allowed to be killed in one day from ten 
to five, that it was a measure aimed at him, and he would 
fight it. He was then asked if he was not also opposed 
to other features of the game measures, if he had not 
written letters against these bills and had not put in circu- 
lation petitions against numerous other featurés of these 
proposed laws. He replied, “I have not, and wilF not do 
so.” One of the Commissioners then presented: to the 
chair and had read a newspaper clipping from a paper 
printed in the home town of Mr. Sober, stating among 
other things that men in the employ of Mr. Sober, or 
men who claimed to be in the employ of Mr. Sober, were 
circulating petitions against the game bills, and stating 
at the close “the sportsmen of this community are very 
indignant, and say that if such is the mission of the Game 
Commission of Pennsylvania, it should be abolished.” 
Mr. Sober said this was spite work. 

The attention of the Commission was then called to the 
fact that a petition had been filed in the Executive De- 
partment of Harrisburg, asking among other things that 





. the game season be extended at both ends, that all game 


be allowed to be killed without limit, that the sale of all 
game be allowed in this State, and that all appropriations 
be refused the present Game Commission. Mr. Sober 
was asked if he had not filed this paper, to which. he re- 
plied, “Is my name attached, to that petition?” The reply 
was made that his name was not attached to this petition, 
but was attached to the letter conveying the petition to the 
Governor. Mr, Sober then said he ha filed the paper, by 
request of friends, and presented a similar paper, accom- 
panied by a letter directed to him, asking him to see to 
it that it reached the proper authorities. One of the 
Commissioners then asked him if he knew or could guess 
who had drafted this paper or could say where it came 
from, to which he said “That letter shows where it came 
from.” After considerable cross-fire, he said it had issued 
from one Dr. Warren (late Zoologist of this State). One 
of the Commissioners then said he had met a gentleman in 
this city a few days before, who had said to him, “I just 
had a talk with Mr. Sober, of your Game Commission, 
and he is dead against your bill. He told me he was in 
touch with the game dealers of the State; that they had 
raised a fund to fight these measures, and that he was 
then waiting to meet a member of the islature from 
Philadelphia (naming him) who had been selected by these 
people to down all bills you might introduce.” Mr. Sober 
said, “That is not so. Is that sworn to?” to which Mr. 
Worden replied, “It is not sworn to at present, but if 
you deny it, I can have it sworn to in ten minutes.” Mr. 
Sober made no reply. : 

A paper was here filed, secured from a taxidermist of 
the State, who said it had come from Dr, Warren, asking 
him to sign and forward at once to his représentative. 

This paper was a protest from taxidermists, stating that 
if the present bill of the —s people became a law they 
(the taxidermists) would be driven out of business. This 


paper devotes fully half a page to the crow and loon, in. 


the attempt to create feeling against the bill with the 
farmers. It points out the great wrong of protecting these 
birds, etc., when both birds are named in the new bill as 
birds that are not included in the list protected. Dr. 
Warren then goes on with a lengthy list of birds that this 
iniquitous board is attempting to protect. This list in- 
cludes the screech owl, barn owl, snowy owl, tern and 
gulls, also a number of harmless hawks, forgetting that 
only a few years - he published at the public expense a 
book known as “The Birds of Pennsylvania,” in which 
he says among other things: 

They have received answers from Dr. C. Hart M Ornith- 
ologist of the United States Department of iculture; Dr. Elliot 
Coues, vice-president American Ornitho! > Union; Robert 
Ridgway, a, Dapertenent of Ree mt Vanes Stn Museum; 
ment; H.W. Henshaw, of the Buresu of Ethnology, slea collcctor 
of birds for the Smithsonian In tion and connected with the 
late Wheeler Survey of the Territories, and Lucien M. Turner, col- 
lector of birds for the Smithsonian Institution for the last twelve 
years. These answers, which are attached to this report, all bear 
testimony that the hawks and owls are of great efit to the 
farmer, and render him far service than injury, and that it 
is unwise to select any of them for destruction. 

_He attempts to create the impression that this proposed 
bill takes away inherent right of self-defense ‘od renders 
the farmer liable to fine or imprisonment if he should kill 
an eagle or crow found destroying his Property. The 
words “or any wild bird other a game bird,” which 
the doctor attempts to warp into the creation of feeling 
against this measure, were introduced at the instance of and 
by request of Dr. T. S. Palmer, Assistant Chief of the 
Biological Survey the Department at Washi to 
whose care Congress has intrusted the care of game 
and birds of our nation. i com 


gentleman is the - 
panion and associate ef the very gentlemen Pr, War- 
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ren quotes as authority in his book on the birds of Penn- 
sylvania, and voices the ideas of these gentlemen to-day 
as the doctor claimed to do some years ago. Dr. Palmer 
is making special effort to have these words made a part 
of the game law of every State of the Union, and espe- 
cially asked this Commission to name gulls and terns in 
their bill. Surely Dr. Warren must have some other 
motive than the protection of our birds, and there is 
perhaps more in the statement made by Mr. Sober (that 
the game dealer has raised a fund to down these bills) 
than would at first sight appear. Dr. Palmer writes that 
the song and insectivorous bird is rapidly being wiped off 
the face of the earth, saying the decrease averages from 
ten to seventy-seven per cent. in different States, ten per 
cent. in Nebraska and seventy-seven per cent. in Florida. 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission consider it their 
duty to stand by the experts of the nation and to listen to 
their advice in matters pertaining to game and bird pro- 
tection. We feel as Dr. Penrose, of the Commission, said 
at our last meeting, “I think it my duty to preserve the 
game and birds of this State, even though it be necessary 
to absolutely forbid the killing of quail. the sport I most 
enjoy.” The game bills now before the Legislature are 
necessary measures if our birds and our game are to be 
perpetuated, and the time is now here when those in- 
terested in this matter should rise in their place and speak 
in terms that will not be misunderstood. 
JosePpH KALBFus, 
Secretary of the Game Commission. 


American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—XXiII. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
[Continued from page 109.) 
American Scoter. 

Oidemia americana (Sw. and Rich.). 


In the adult male the entire plumage is deep black; 
the neck shows faint purplish reflections; the fore part 
of the bill and a line running back to the feathers, along 
the cutting edge, black; the remainder of bill, from before 
the nostrils, much swollen, and bright orange in color; 
the legs and feet are black. 

The adult female has the bill entirely black. Above 
the plumage is dark grayish-brown; the feathers of the 
cheeks, back and scapulars often tipped with paler; the 
lower parts are more nearly gray. The length is about 
18 inches. 

The scoter is a bird of very wide distribution, being 
found on both coasts of North America, as well as on 
many inland lakes. On the Pacific coast it ranges from 
the Arctic to southern California and on the Atlantic 
at_least as far south as the Chesapeake Bay. Mr. Au- 
dubon, on the other hand, says that the scoter ranges 
along the entire southern coast and that it is found as 
far south as the Mississippi River. 

On its southward migration the scoter reaches south- 








AMERICAN SCOTER. 


ern New England late in September, and often in open 
winters remains there through the whole season, taking its 
departure for the North in May. When, however, the 
weather is cold, and the shore blocked with ice, it moves 
further southward to open feeding grounds, returning 
northward as the ice disappears. 

Alaskan travelers have found this species as far north 
as Norton Sound, where it breeds as well as in Labrador, 
on the east coast. This species, with other scoters, also 
breeds in some of our inland lakes, nests of these birds 
having been found on some of the larger lakes in Dakota 
and the birds having been seen in abundance on the Yel- 
lowstone Lake, in Wyoming, all through the summer. 

The scoter on the New England coast is usually found 
associated with the white-winged and the surf scoters, 
which commonly outnumber it in the flocks. 

All these scoters are characterized by curiously swollen 
and more or less hollow bills, which are highly colored. 
All of them are known along the Eastern seaboard as 
“coots.” 


Ticonderoga Gun Club. 


New York, Feb. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
annual meeting and dinner of the Ticonderoga Gun Club 
will be held on the evening of March 8 at 7 0’ ?clock at the 
Yale Club, 17 East Twenty-sixth street, one-half block 
from the Madison Square Garden, during the first week of 
the Sportsmen’s Show. 

The object of this meeting is to bring together the 
members of our club, discuss any business that may be 
necessary, to elect officers for the ensuing year and to 
hear from out of town members. 

It is requested that those who will attend will kindly 
notify Mr. Peter Flint, Secretary, 150 Nassau street, this 
city, to that effect by Feb. 15, and inclose with their ac- 
— check a ar - pay _ Gcoree K 

ery truly, W. Bradford Smith, George Ketchum, Paris 
S. Russell, Committee, | . 
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___Lumber}\Camps and Game. 


A WRITER in our issue of Jan. 26 wrote of Maine lum- 
ber camps and game and game wardens as follows: 

We discuss on the subject of Maine game laws. We “sports” 
consider ourselves very much wronged, and so do the guides. We 
spend much money in the State, and all the laws seem directed 
against us. The Game Commissioners and lumbermen seem to be 
the only ones satisfied—the Commissioners because they made the 
laws, and the lumbermen because they pay no attention to them. 
The wardens avoid a lumber camp as they would a plague. It is 
not healthy ground for wardens. I know of cne case where the lumber- 
men from a camp caught through the ice two bushels of trout 
from a couple of trout ponds on Sunday. Why are all the game 
laws leveled against outsiders? 

In comment upon this a Bangor correspondent writes: 

Bancor, Me., Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
wish to draw your attention to an article in your paper of 
Jan. 26, entitled “A Month on Millinockett,” and, as I 
presume you are a fair-minded man, to ask if you think 
it just to print such a slander against lumbermen as this 
contains without, probably, an iota of proof? 

I have read your paper for many years, and have been 
sorry to see great numbers of similar articles or worse, 
none of which have been accompanied by proof, nor even 
given names; but simply have slandered the land owners 
or lumbermen, as a whole, as breaking the game laws 
wholesale, even to the extent of feeding their crews 
largely upon moose and deer killed in close time. 

Now, if you are a man possessed of a fair amount of 
horse sense, and will consider these matters freely, after 
corresponding, and getting full opinons and information, 
from, say, such a good authority (as to the doings of 
land owners in their logging operations) as Game Com- 
missioner Oak, I think you will decide that a large pro- 
portion of your articles in the past, regarding lumbermen 
breaking the game laws so extensively, have been untrue. 
I do not believe there is a foreman of a logging camp 
on the Penobscot to-day who would dare kill, or buy, 
or allow his men to kill and bring into camp, moose or 
deer during close time. If any wished to do it, they know 
the jealousies of men in a logging camp, likelihood of 
disagreements between them and some of their men be- 
fore spring, and, in fact, the almost absolute certainty of 
its coming to a game warden’s ears sooner or later. 

Most of the articles I have referred to ostensibly have 
been written by so-called visiting sports, men who come 
into the State, coolly camp down upon the land of the 
man they slander, burn up his valuable timber for their 
camp fires, hunt over his land, and in very many cases 
set fires that destroy large areas of timber; and I have 
yet to hear of a case in which they offered to pay for the 
privilege of hunting, or for the wood they burned. or, in 
fact. ever even asked for these privileges without pay, sim- 
ply taking possession as if they owned them. 

Now, I do not own one acre of land on the river, but 
I do object to see the men who have made eastern Maine 
what it is so basely slandered, and I should like to see 
land owners as a body post their lands and allow no hunt- 
ing or fishing without their permission, and grant said 
permission very sparingly to visiting sports. Should the 
lumbermen as a whole in the State allow absolutely no 
hunting o- fishing on their lands, I believe it would be 
greatly in the interest of the people and State, for more 
timber, and what would make timber in value, has been 
destroyed by fires set by and through visiting sportsmen 
than all the money they ever have or will bring into the 
State. JAMES WEBBER. 





Human Hounds Dog Deer. 


Mancuester, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The report of the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, published in Forest AND STREAM, Feb. 2, shows 
that more deer are now killed by still-hunting than in 
years when the use of hounds and jacklights was 
allowed. I think that I can explain why this is so. I 
have spent considerable time in the woods in different 
sections of the Adirondacks during the open season for 
deer, and know something about how they are killed. 
It is done by dogging. Human dogs do the work. Here is 
the way in which the hunt is conducted: A party of 
hunters, composed of five or six men (the more the 
better) and a guide (I never saw a party hunting in this 
manner unless they had a guide; the guide being em- 
ployed because it is strictly necessary that one of the party 
be perfectly familiar with the country) will go out to- 
gether. The guide will station three or four of the party 
out around some swamp or along the side of a mountain, 
usually in some old lumber trail, and then, taking a man 
with him, will work in from the opposite side toward the 
shooters, all the time howling to imitate hounds; and 
they have got the howl down so fine that old hunters are 
fooled, thinking that parties are out in the woods using 
hounds to dog the deer. 

At the first howl, if there is a deer within half a mile 
of the drivers, they will get out as if scared to death. I 
myself have seen deer get up at that distance, and in 
the manner described. 

I have seen parties of as high as fifteen men out hunt- 
ing in this way. It is needless to say that this method 
of hunting is very destructive to the deeer. Skill is not 
required, a fair shot and a strong voice being all that 
is needed. In the sections with which I am familiar in 
the Adirondacks, I believe that fuiiv two-thirds of the 
deer killed are killed by this way of hunting. 

The Michigan still-hunter does not stoop to use such 
despicable tricks to get his deer. He gets them in the’ 
good old way, prowling quietly through the woods, un- 
til getting his eye on them. he drops the deer with a well- 
directed bullet. Such hunting requires skill and patience. 

The majority of the hunters that I have met in the 
Adirondacks know nothing about still-hunting. I have 
met them when they seemed to be amazed when told that 
it was not necessary to dog the game to get the lawful 
number of deer allowed. 

Prohibit dogging. whether by human dogs or others 
and jacking, and provide more game wardens, and the 
supply of deer in the Adirondacks will never grow less. 


Ezra G. Situ. 





Mr. Edmund H. Osthaus writes: “My friends like the 
picture yery much; it is 4 splendid reproduction.” 
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On a Ledge. 


WeLts, Wyo.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have just 
been reading Mr. Ireland’s letter in Forest AND STREAM 
of Jan. 12, and it is very plain to be seen that Mr. Ireland 
has been there himself several times. Really, though, 
there are some hair-raising trails in the Book Cliffs, and 
once in a while a pony goes over when the trails are 
slippery and bad. And when one does go over he is 
pretty well demoralized when he hits bottom, as the 
drop off is several’ hundred feet. There is one place 
ay that I never went across that I didn’t think, 
“Suppose this fool bronc should take a notion to pitch,” 
and sometimes when no one was along I got off and 
walked, just to ease my mind. However, Col. Roose- 
velt does not happen to be going to the Book mesa to 
hunt, therefore he will be spared that trial to his nerves. 
Of course I don’t know just when the hunt will take 
place, but as his guide happens to be an old hunting 
partner of mine I’ll bet two bits that I could find the 
outfit without much trouble. I only wish I could be 
there to yell a few times when the dogs string out on a 
fresh lion track, or to help poke a big cougar out of a 
tree and see the fun when the pack takes hold and dogs 
and lion roll over and over down the hill—and the 
racket can be heard for a mile. 

I know the dogs well, for John Goff’s dogs and mine 
are blood relations, and lots of times we have doubled 
up packs for a big hunt. 

Once we treed a big cougar, and when we got him 
out he got among a lot of rocks right on top of a 
cliff. For several seconds no dog could get hold, but 
at last Brig got a shoulder grip, the lion got Brig by the 
cheek, the rest of the pack piled in, and the whole works 
went over the cliff. Luckily, there was a bridge about 
three feet wide down about ten feet, and on this part of 
the outfit stopped, but the lion and Hector went on over, 
falling nearly seventy feet. Hector must have lit on top, 
as he was all right, while the cougar was dead. Brig 
ran along the ledge to where the cliff had a little slope 
and took a header, landing head first in a deep snow drift. 
Three or four of the puppies started to follow, but landed 
on a narrow ledge a foot wide half-way down, and after 
the row was over we had to let a rope down from above, 
drop a noose over their heads and draw them up that 
way. 

When we got down Brig had lost so much blood from 
the hole in his cheek that he couldn’t stand, but a quid of 
tobacco in the wound stopped the flow, and he came out 
all right. It was always a wonder to me that more 
sportsmen don’t come out for cougar hunting. It is 
more fun than any other sport we have. But as it must 
be done when the weather is cold and snow on the 
ground, I suppose it seems rather hard work. 

Ws. WELLS. 


Cutting Hay in the Yellowstone Park. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: I was 
pleased to see (Forest ANp STREAM, Dec. 12, 1900) in the 
recommendation of the acting superintendent of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, that he recommends “That no 
individual nor business concern be allowed to cut hay 
within the limits of the National Park.” 

One year ago last October while returning from a hunt- 
ing trip in the Jackson Hole country, we went out through 
the Park, traversing it from the Snake River Landing 
on the south to Ft. Yellowstone on the north. Our ob- 
servation, of course, only embraced that territory which 
could be seen from the road (via the Thumb and Norris 
Basin). From the Thumb north every meadow, large and 
small, wHich presented suitable ground, had been gone 
over with the mowing machine; and in conversation with 
guides, residents and soldiers, it was developed that the 
same was true in the more remote parts of the Park. The 
guides claimed that many elk were driven south out of 
the Park by this short-sighted policy. The best grazing 
was yearly removed, and as the elk depended upon the 
grazing in these meadows for their winter foragee, it 
meant destruction by starvation and freezing for the 
weaker. The guides claim, in fact, that a great per cent. 
of the elk which migrate south have been compelled to 
do so each year since the hay cutting commenced. 

It is the intention of the Government to protect and 
foster the game. The cavalry horses are fed baled hay, 
shipped in. Why allow transportation companies to thus 
embarrass game already in the Park? 

I trust that Capt. Goode will secure the passage of all 
his recommendations, and particularly this one concerning 
the cutting of hay in the Park. 

To keep an animal at home, feed him well—at least 
don’t steal that which he recognizes as rightly his own. 

C. P. AMBLER. 


West Virginia Deer. 

Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
seems high time that some active steps were taken to im- 
prove the game laws of West Virginia by limiting the law 
ful number of deer killed by one person. John Burner 
arrived at Parkersburg on Dec. 25 with fourteen deer, 
which he had killed in Pocahontas county within a few 
days. One was a big buck which weighed 275 pounds. 
Mr. Burner has killed during the season thirty-five deer 
and three bears, besides other smaller game, all in the 
mountains of Pocahontas county. 

Just how long game can last in these mountains de- 
pends on how many such hunters we have, unless we 
follow the example of other States and put a limit to the 
number one may kill. If the limit was made one instead 
of ‘two, it would mean a saving of hundreds-of deer each 
year in each State which contains any quantity of deer, 
and would surely lessen the income of such States from 
non-resident sportsmen but a very little, since the true 
sportsman would feel justified in making his regular 
hunting trip for the privilege of securing one deer. Sion 
might te that where they are at an expense of a hun- 
dred dollars or more, the killing of one deer would not 
justify making the trip. Neither would the killing of 
two or three, from the financial point of view. For the 

t, however, we would be thankful for a law in 
est Virginia making the limit two. 
Ewerson Carney. 


Moose in Quebec. 

Aytmer, Que.—Editor Forest and Stream: You will 
find inclosed herewith a letter I have received a few 
days ago from. Mr. Isaac C. Bates Dana, of Worcester, 
Mass., which speaks for itself. This moose was shot on 
the Kippewa. N. E. Cormier, 

Provincial Game Warden and Fishery Overseer. 





I drop you line from home to thank you most heartily 
for all your kindness to me in regard to my late moose 
hunt in the Province of Quebec. Coming to you an 
entire stranger, you literally took me in and fed and 
clothed me with all the requisites necessary to bring 
my trip to a most successful conclusion. 

As you may have already learned from some other 
source, I shot an unusually large moose. The horns 
have been measured by many interested sportsmen, not 
all agreeing by any means. The smallest measurement 
made was 61 inches; the largest 63% inches. Our local 
taxidermist gives them 63 inches. Certainly they have 
both the widest and deepest spread of any set of horns 
hereabouts. I had a mighty pleasant sojourn in your 
country. I reach out my hand to you in the spirit, as 
from one sportsman to another, of one who considers 
himself most deeply indebted to you for administering to 
one of the most enjoyable hunting trips of a life time. 
Sincerely yours, J. C. Bates Dana. 


Live Game at the Sportsmen’s Show. 


Two splendid specimens of moose—a bull and cow— 
have been. secured for the coming Sportsmen’s Show at 
Madison Square Garden. Arrangements made for ex- 
hibiting the animals at this year’s show will enable visitors 
to get a much better view of them in studying their pro- 
portions and habits. Instead of one large park, there will 
be a series of smaller inclosures in which the variou: 
species will be confined. At no past show has the number 
and variety of both birds and animals been so large as 
that decided upon for next month’s exhibit. Moose, elk, 
caribou, half a dozen varieties of deer, antelope, mountain 
sheep and buffalo, together with mountain lion, lynx, wild- 
cat, black and cinnamon bear, wolves, foxes and other 
carnivorous species, all of them extraordinarily fine speci- 
mens, will be shown. A colony of beaver, as well as ot- 
ters and muskrats, will establish their residences on the 
shore of the lake, while a dozen fat raccoons, half a 
hundred red and gray squirrels and as many hares and 
rabbits will occupy cages of wire mesh. 

The game bird exhibit, in charge of Verner de Guise, 
will be an extensive one, embraciag specimens of pheasant, 
partridge, quail, turkey and all varieties of wild duck com- 
mon to Atlantic coast waters. In fact, the exhibit of ani- 
mal and. bird life at the Garden this year promises to be 
one of the most interesting features of the show. 


Stop Spring Shooting. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: There 
are two bills that we ought to, can and will succeed in 
passing this winter if every sportsman who is interested 
will work for their passage. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that you bring all the pressure possible to bear 
upon the representatives of your own county. Don’t ex- 
pect some one else to do it. Do it yourself. Always have 
a few postals with you, ask each of your friends to write, 
see that they are properly addressed, and mail them your- 
self. You will be surprised at the number of votes you 
can get. 

Start a petition in your town and get,all the names you 
can. Your representative is no mind reader, and if you 
fail to tell him what you want, don’t kick if he votes 
against you. If it is not worth asking for, it is not worth 
having. If you want it, vote, and vote often, and you'll 
get it. Stop the spring shooting of wildfowl. Stop the 
sale of ruffed grouse, woodcock and quail at'any time of 
the year in New York State. 


Have you voted? I have. W. H. Ta tetr. 


The Basten Adcondack Winte. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The winter in the Adirondacks and along Lake Cham-. 
plain has been one of considerable severity and unfavor- 
able for game. In November there was an unprecedented 
fall of snow in the Au Sable Valley, which was reported 
to have broken down the roofs of a hundred buildings, 
large and small, from Keene Valley. to Au Sable Forks. 
At that time the snow was upward of four feet deep on a 
level, and since then it has been steadily gaining in depth. 

The broad part of Lake Champlain closed Jan. 30, nearly 
three weeks earlier than last year, so suddenly that at 
Westport and Essex a number of wild ducks were frozen 
in and perished. A dozen or more were found at points 
along the shore, caught in the ice, and two days later one 
was captured alive, but partly frozen, flopping along the 
ice, by a boy skating on Whallon’s Bay. 

The great depth of snow makes it very difficult getting 
around in the woods at present, but so far no crust has 
formed, and’ deer are probably doing as well as could 
be expected. i eS 


Mountain Lion Hunting in Colorado.: 


Dr. E. L. Burnuam, of Sanford, Me., and Mr. Everet 
C. Burnham, of Boston, his brother, have just returned 
from Colorado, whither they went some weeks ago to 
enjoy a lion hunt. 

They started off without the least idea of where to go, 
but inquiry in Denver led them to go to-De Beque, Colo., 
a-little station not very far west of Rifle, where Hon. 
Theo. Roosevelt has also been hunting lions.. Here they 
secured the services of the Crandall boys, who were said 
to have good dogs. Unfortunately, just before the hunters 
reached De Beque the Crandalls lost their. dogs, and a 
number of days were wasted trying to hunt lions with un- 
trained dogs. However, at very last of their stay 
they succeeded in getting hold of a couple of good dogs, 
and.in three days killed two lions. Of these, the: larger « 
was 7 feet long and weighed 150 pounds; an animal very 
heey’ yllesg length. We are promised further particulars 
o i 
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The Relation of Mendacity to Angling. 


Tuis subject might well be treated as the celebrated 
chapter on the snakes in Iceland. No reptiles have been 
discovered in Iceland. But recalling a sentence around 
which Mayne Reid wrote one of his books, “Every truth is 
overshadowed by a sophism more like truth than truth it- 
self,” and that more terse and homely saying that a “lie 
well stuck to is as strong as the truth,” it would seem that 
some effort should be made to set the public right on this 
important question. Of course “our withers are un- 
wrung,” and 


“The sting of falsehood loses half its pain, 
If our own souls bear witness—we are true.” 


The task will not be easy, for once the world has got 
hold of the wrong story it is marvelous “how hard it is to 
get it out.” The harder in this, that many are so earnest 
and indifferent honest in making the charge of unre- 
liability against the angler; 





“Like one 
Who having unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie.” 


But we must with proper scorn repel the base insinua- 
tions of a jealous world; expose the conspiracy which has 
so long existed to saddle on the innocent angler a 
vicarious atonement for which he gets no credit. 

Is it fair that the hands extended should be a reproach 
to generations of honest anglers? That no distinction 
should be made between the sheep and the goats? Let 
us throw off the hated yoke, assert our independence and 
denounce our detractors and our imitators; these counter- 
feit presentments with simulated garments and weapons, 
whose unvarnished and unshamed tales of “men in buck- 
ram” and of sea serpents have brought disgrace unmerited 
upon a noble profession. 

It will no doubt come as a surprise to some, that this 
badge of reckless and false statement belongs to all the 
world, save only those who have been so long condemned 
to wear it. 


“How false are men, both in their heads and hearts, 
And there is falsehood in all trades and artst 
Lawyers deceive their clients by false law, 

Priests by false gods keep all the world in awe.” 


It is the old story repeated of the man in the asylum, 
who, when asked for an explanation of his presence be- 
hind the bars, said: “Owing to a difference ‘of opinion; 
I ‘said all the world was crazy, the world said I was; the 
majority ruled and here I am.” 

The world says that anglers exaggerate and the truth 
is not in them; their wonderful stories are received with 
wagging heads, and with shouts of ribald laughter that 
sound “like the crackling of thorns under a pot,” and 
no one thinks of confining his incredulity to the “quip 
modest”; they go jump to the seventh times removed, be- 
yond which no man dares go without an if; but “see how 
plain a tale shall put them down.” 

“All men are liars,” said the prophet, but the qualifica- 
tion afterward made to the sweeping statement was evi- 
dently intended to except anglers. The legendary home 
of truth, as all know, is at the bottom of a well. Few 
are really aware that its symbol is a fish. In the Cata- 
combs of ancient Rome the fish is found frequently re- 
curring in inscriptions and outline, and antiquarians finding 
in its Greek name the anagram of the Saviour, assumed 
that it was used only as a monogram, and only recently 
determined that it stood also for the synonym truth. 
If truth is a fish and at the bottom of a well, certainly no- 
body has any show of securing it but your expert angler. 

“All men are liars,” said the prophet. Lest the mis- 
called weaker sex who have been putting up so manly a 
fight for recognition should feel, as they so often must in 
reading the prophets, that they have been ignored, or 
sKould claim exemption ‘under this form of expression, 
they are warned not to lay that “flattering unction” to 
their souls. So surely as every Darby has his Joan, so 
every Ananias hath his Sapphira, his equal in invention, 
in nerve, yea, itt atonement. The Germans and Italians 
have both a proverb which says, “Take an eel by the 
tail and a woman at her word, and hold how you may, 
you have nothing at last.” 

But what the prophet really wrote was, “I said in my 
haste all men are liars.” He who has confessed haste has 
already confessed error, and anglers can afford to be 
magnanimous, but it is a pity that he did not except 
fishermen by name, as there can be no doubt was intended ; 
their case would have been something stronger. 

It will be, easy enough to show that all the rest of the 
world is included in the original hasty expression, and 
but for anglers there had never been occasion to modi- 
fy it; : 

Qur history and our philosophy have been crystallized 
into so-called proverbs, that, handed down from remote 
ages, have found confirmation in the coincidences which 
prove that history. repeats. itself, and if a liberal appeal 
to old saws. is made, it is because there is no better testi- 
mony, and that way even safety lies. ; 

A saying so old its origin is lost has it that “Poets 
and painters have liberty to lie,” and little liberty in this 
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doth sin stick close between buying and selling,” and the 
great mercantile world stands convicted on high authority. 
The lawyer, the weather prophet, the diplomat—these 
need only to be mentioned, you can guess the rest. 
The bench—but let that pass, with the story of Betty and 
the sovereign, with the greenback and the income tax. 
And who can forget Bobby’s lines ?— 


“Some books are lies from end to end, 
And some great lies were never penned; 
E’en ministers, they ha’e been kenned, 

In holy rapture, : 
A rousin’ whid at times to vend, 
And nail ’t wi’ scripture.” | 


The newspapers—it is only necessary to read what 
Jefferson said of them. He never looked at one except 
through orange goggles; papers were all yellow to him. _.. 

Adam’s first offense in speech was a taradiddle, and 
nine-tenths of youth’s first castigations since have. been 
vain efforts to whip the offending Adam out of him. 

“Every liar has another for a witness,” says the modern 
Greek, so only half the world need be charged with in- 
vention ; they alone are carried along by a motive, the rest 
are trailers. 

But what need to pursue; every class and all peoples 
stand convicted except anglers, and there you are. 

The Spanish have a proverb and a good one; one can 
but wonder where they got it, “The man who. catches 
fish does not need to lie.” Your angler catches fish and 
is above suspicion. 

But on the heels of every army is a great body of 
stragglers and suspicious characters, camp followers, who, 
taking advantage of confusion, embarrass and disgrace 
by proximity and deportment the uniforms they dare 
not wear and are not fit to touch. 

So the great army of noble anglers is constantly 
harassed and embarrassed by a following of pseudo sports 
who assume the honors and claim the prize money of 
admiration to which they are not entitled. If they had 
their deserts the population would be reduced. But since 
anybody may wear the uniform, it may take close in- 
quiry, not always desirable, to distinguish, though some- 
times a word, a sign may be enough to brand them. For 
example, if he lies he is no angler, even if he says he is. 

If he is not a gentle man, unselfish, temperate, patient. 
truthful, skillful, saturated with a love for nature and 
his fellow man, he is no angler. If he is all these and 
catches fish, no matter for his coat he may not have one. 
no matter for his speech, he may not read, but you may 
trust him with your life, and wish no better company for 
your day in the woods, and when you quit at night, though 
his basket outweigh yours, find that you have made the 
greater catch. 

Swift and Sterne and Johnson have each been credited 
with a stupid saying, supposed to be descriptive of fish- 
ing, to the effect that it was a string and a pole, with a 
worm at the end of one and a fool at the end of the 
other. When angling came in, all this was changed. The 
worm and the string and the pole and the fool all dis- 
appeared. Angling is now a line and a rod, with a fish 
at the end of one, and at the end of the other a man, and 
one who would not change places with the kings of the 
earth for a minute, nor lend his rod to a brother, and the 
lying is done by the envious lookers on and imitators. 

The elegant Chesterfield said in one of his famous let- 
ters to his son, “You may always observe that the greatest 
fools are always the greatest liars; for my part, I judge 
of every man’s truth by his degree of understanding.” 

Is anything more needed to establish the veracity of the 
angler? I trow not. Henry TALzort. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Red Trout of Canada. 


My friend, Commodore W. H. Parker, managing direc- 
tor of the Laurentian Club, writes me from Lac la Peche, 
Province of Quebec, a personal letter, which I think he 
will not object to my quoting from, as it will-be of general 
interest particularly at this time, when an effort is being 
made to identify a red trout found in Canadian waters: 

“Tt goes without saying that the first thing I do on 
receiving a copy of Forest AND STREAM is to look for an 
article from your pen. 

“Re red trout. Last January I called at Mr. Simpson’s 
while passing on a hunting expedition after caribou, and 
while there he remarked that he had a species of. fish 
which he would like to have me identify. When I was 
shown the fish I was surprised, especially as he told me 
it was from one of the lakes of La Chaine des Trois: Lacs, 
south of Saccocommie, the biggest lake on the Riviere du 
Loup, now leased by the St. Bernard Club, of which U. S. 
Consul W. H. Henry, of Quebec, is president. 

“There was a time when my father owned in fee simple 
and as lessee from the Government for lumbering pur- 
poses nearly all waters drained by the Riviere du Loup. 
As the specimen shown for identification was from a lake 
I had fished many a time when a boy and had caught 
nothing but speckled trout, and those of small size, I was 
very much surprised and puzzled, too, and thought friend 
Simpson was trying to play a joke on me and had planted 
these fish (saibling I called them) from his own hatchery, 
which was not far distant. I send you a specimen, at 
least the skin of one, of the fish given to me by Mr. 
Simpson. When I received the fish, in a frozen state, the 
belly was very red, but after exposure the deep coloring 
disappeared. I used common wood. varnish, hoping to 
preserve the color, and used the same varnish on speckled 
trout, and the colors remained fast. You will notice that 
the specimen I send has a decidedly forked tail and in 
shape more like the lesser lake trout. ; 

“T have been told by one of our foremen of old lumber- 
ing days that there is a lake on the Spaulding Brook 
(Ruesseau de Spaulding), the east fork of the East 
Branch of the Riviere du Loup, containing a species of 
trout v red, unlike anything else in any of the 300 
lakes of Riviere du Loup. " 2 

“This last fall, while on a hunting expedition north 
of the Mattawin River, I came to a small lake, say in size 
about a quarter of a mile in diameter, which — years 
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objects could be freely seen from the shore. As moose 
tracks were plentiful about the lake, I had sent one of my 
guides to hunt for a piece of birch bark from which to 
make ‘a cornet for calling, and while waiting for his re- 


‘turn I heard a splash in the water near by. Upon in- 


vestigating I found the cause. It was made by a trout on 
a spawning bed-in very shallow water. Whether it was 
owing to the clear white sand and clear water reflecting 
the colors of the fish, it seemed to me they were the red- 
dest trout I have ever seen—and I have seen many a 
spawning ground in the lakes of the Laurentides. Think- 
ing this a good opportunity to secure a new species 
(though I could see that they were speckled, but possibly 
a new variety), I luckily had a hook and line, but no 
flies. You know yourself what a fellow will do in an 
emergency when fish are in sight, and I improvised a 
fly our of a corner of a red handkerchief I had. While 
doing this I sent the men to get bark to make a caseau 
to hold the spawn I expected to take. _ 

“The fish had almost finished spawning, but I succeeded 
in securing enough eggs to experiment with, and brought 
them home and planted them in a brook, and am awaiting 
results. The fish, both males and females, had very red 
bellies; whether the deep coloring will remain after 
the spawning season is over, deponent knoweth not. 

“T know this from observation, that in some lakes 
speckled trout are highly colored, and in others the color- 
ing is very light, and in most cases this is accounted for 
by the color of the water, but not always. In about a 
month I expect to get some specimens of the fish, and if 
they are as red as when I saw them I will send you 
specimens.” ; : 

The fish skin has not come to hand as I write this 
note—at least I have not received it, though it is probably 
at the Forest AND STREAM office in New York—but from 
the mention of the forked tail I imagine it to be similar 
to the fish that Commissioner Titcomb has already sent to 
me and to Prof. Garman. 

I imagine one reason why these red trout have not been 
more- generally observed is that they are a deep-water 
fish, spawning late, long after the open fishing has closed, 
and being lake spawners, have not been noticed on the 
shoals in the lakes by other than lumbermen and trappers, 
who have simply called them trout without caring specially 
whether they were red or pink, square tails or forked tails. 

Commodore Parker says different water will account 
for difference in color of trout, but not always. I have 
about concluded that we know little about the cause of 
the varying color in breeding trout. Only this fall I have 
been struck with the difference in the coloring of breed- 
ing males in the same pond, one individual being highly 
colored and others shading down to a pink blush, and all 
fed on the same food and confined in a small pond at a 
breeding station. _There is nothing uniform about them 
so far as coloring is concerned. There will be light trout 
and trout almost black, the vermiculation pronounced and 
the vermiculation obscured, and so on to the end of the 
chapter of colors in breeding fish. I am now having an 
experiment in feeding tried to determine if possible one 
matter, but it must be continued for months to settle the 
matter even if it is settled then. A. N. CHENEY. 


The Log of a Bicycle Fishing 
Trip.—IV. 





Through the Mountains of Virsinia and West Virginia, 
Edited from the Diary of Mr. George N. Beall 
by the Commodore, F, R. Webb. 


’ (Concluded from page 111.) 


The next day was Sunday, but I packed up, ready for a 
start, but the patter of rain on the shingled porch roof in- 
dicated a rainy morning, so I wisely made up my mind to 
stop where I was for the present. All of the family soon 
gathered on the porch—two girls and four boys, besides 
the heads of the house. These latter found ample occu- 
pation in trying to keep the youngest hope and pride of 
the house from drowning: himself in a puddle of water 
close to the doorstep, and his little Sunday outfit was 
soon ready for the wash. After dinner the clouds broke 
away, and as there was promise of a clear afternoon, I 
said good-by, and, crossing the long foot bridge over the 
river, with my machine under my arm, I was soon spin- 
ning away down the road again. I was a little too brash 
with my speed, for on nearing the little village of Brandy- 
wine my machine took a gigantic slide on the greasy 
surface of the road and came within an ace of spilling me 
into the river, to the great amusement of a crowd of 
young rustics. out for a Sunday afternoon constitutional. 
Mailing a letter at the store and postoffice in the village, 
I continued on my way. 

The promise of fair weather proved delusive, for mut- 
tered thunder across the mountains warned me of ap- 
proaching rain, and I was fortunate in finding shelter as 
the first big drops began to fall. After the shower I 
again pushed on, but the mud was thick, and I spent 


- more time cleaning out my clogged gearings than 


I did in advancing, and I had a generally sticky time of 
it. The thunder continued to groumble around among 
the mountain gorges, and I began to feel blue and lone- 
some as I walked beside my mud-clogged wheel, while 
vivid flashes of lightning to right and left of me made a 
house under the hill at a turn of the road a welcome sight. 
I ran up against quite a little crowd of Sunday visitors 
here, and was kept quite busy for a while showing my 
machine and answering a host of questions, for it goes 
without saying that a bicycle is an unusual sight in these 
regions—indeed, many of my audience had but vaguely 
heard of the machine. 

A half mile further on I reached Miller’s, on the site 
of old Fort Sibert, and put up for the night. I found a 
young man of my own age here, who has evidently been 
well informed on many subjects, and he entertained me 
well. My spirits began to rise again, and with the aid of 
a good supper and my host’s entertaining qualities I felt 
quite myself once more. The house stands on a prome 
inent point of the hill, overlooking the little valley, and 
is built on the site of the old Colonial blockhouse called 
Fort Sibert, where the early pioneers took refuge from 
the Indians. The sketch which Mr. Miller gave ine was 


tion . sithply a tradition, for the historical record of the mas- 
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sacre which took place here is very brief and incomplete. 

The subject was very interesting as told in the old 
man’s quaint, old-fashioned way, as he pointed out the 
half-obliterated landmarks here and there. The old man 
soon excused himself on the plea of age and tired eyes, 
and retired for the night, and left me and the son to 
carry on the confab. We did justice to all sorts of 
sporting subjects, and found many things of kindred in- 
terest to talk about. 

On Monday morning early I was off for “The Cor- 
ner,” where the river reaches “The Notch” in the moun- 
tains and goes tumbling down through an impassable 
gorge for three or four miles. I had heard much of the 
fine fishing there, and had it on my programme to stop 
there. I got specific directions from Mr. Miller before 
starting. At the first ford the pools looked so inviting 
that I stood my machine in a fence corner and, getting 
out my rod and flies, had eight fine bass hung behind 
my saddle in less than an hour. By much walking along 
a by-road and over the river jacks, I finally reached my 
destination—the last house in the valley. I introduced 
myself and poured forth my usual tale of woe to the 
madame, whom I found down by the spring house, doing 
the usual Monday morning laundry tasks. The head of 
the house came along while negotiations were pending, 
and the matter was soon arranged on a satisfactory basis. 
In these isolated mountain regions a stranger can readily 
secure accommodations at any farm house. The people 
live in a plain and humble manner, but such as they have 
the wayfarer is welcome to. 

A hard shower made fishing impracticable until about 
3 o'clock, and when I did get on the stream I found that 
the inow from the meadow drains had smoked the river 
until it was beyond fishing condition, at least with the 
fly. I met the whole neighborhood out with poles and 
tackle, and I was not long in discovering that in the so- 
called isolated parts of the stream is not always to be 
found the best fishing. If I had cherished any hope to 
have it all to myself, so to speak, I was soon relieved of 
the delusion; for I found that, down here at least, the 
natives take advantage of a rainy day to go a-fishing, and 
turn ovt, small and great, to search the stream with a 
fine-toothed comb, so to speak. I worked along in a 
desultory sort of fashion, and went far down the wild, 
picturesque gorge, climbing over the gigantic boulders 
and enjoying the wild plunge of the river down between 
the towering cliffs; and, although it was but a modest 
string of fish I carried in with me, I felt amply repaid 
for my afternoon’s outing. 

We had breakfast bright and early next morning, and 
as the sun peeped over the shoulder of the mountain in 
tront of the house, I sallied forth for an up-stream fish, 
and faithfully whipped the river for two miles, but the 
smoky water gave but poor returns. I enjoyed the morn- 
ing, however, and reached home to a late dinner, after 
which I had a long afternoon nap and a good rest. A 
schoolmarm of uncertain age was visiting these, her rela- 
tives, and her lingual abilities were such as to fairly burn 
the gearings in my conversational cyclometer. Just out- 
side my window a large crack in the weatherboarding 
gave access to a roomy crevice between the logs, and 
here I discovered a colony of bats which had been domi- 
ciled here for years. As dusk gathered I counted sixty 
or more, as they swung out into the evening air in search 
of food. As I crept into bed I could hear the swish of 
the wings of the returning prowlers. One fellow missed 
the doorway to his house and plunged headlong through 
the open window and banged against the head of my bed. 
I lay quiet, and presently he made good his retreat, after 
which I thought best to close the window and open one 
on the lee side of the storm of wings and fur. 

Next morning I was directed by a narrow footpath 
across the mountain to the east, where I can reach the 
main Moorefield road north, at a saving of eight miles 
of rocky river road. It was a push and climb of a solid 
mile up the steep mountain side. I don’t think the 
mountain was quite perpendicular, but it certainly looked 
to me like it might be, as I dug my toes into its steep 
sides for a foothold, and frequent stops were necessary. 
A gentle descent on the other side soon brought me into 
the main road, and I went spinning along it until I 
reached Dasher’s mill. Upon inquiry might I leave my 
machine in the mill and do a little fishing, I was invited 
by the young miller to stop and stay at his home, a mile 
beyond, and have a fish with him in the evening. He 
shared his noonday lunch with me, washed down, by way 
of dessert, with an old-fashioned apple pie, baked on a cab- 
bage leaf; all of which I enjoyed hugely. A hard shower 
coming up suddenly caught us out on the river, whither 
we had repaired to initiate my new friend into the mys- 
teries of fly casting. The shower over, he joined me on 
his wheel, and we sped away down the road to his little 
cottage, where he gathered his tackle and bait, and with 
good-natured hopes and predictions that each would ex- 
cel in his own method of fishing, we sallied down the 
rcad. I was informed that “old man Taylor,” who owns 
the land on which we are to fish “is a mean old cuss.” 
and we slipped through his corn rows to the river with 
great circumspection, lest he appear and drive us off his 
territory.- The gauntlet was safely run, however, and we 
were soon in the river, where it was not long until we 
were chilled through by a cold north wind which had 
sprung up, and which I felt quite keenly, having been in 
the water more or less all day; so we soon abandoned 
the river and hurried home to seek comfort in the capa- 
cious and cozy chimney corner. We voted our contest a 
draw, as ciearly no self-respecting bass would leave his 
lair on such a day. 

I had a good supper, a clean, comfortable bed and 
sound sleep. The air was cool and all was still until 
early morning, when I was awakened by the same cheery, 
good-natured voice that had bade me good-night. 

TI felt that I couldn’t leave the neighborhood until I 
had had one more try at the bass. So early next morning 
we rode back up to the mill again, and I walked two 
miles up the river and fished down. I had a very pleas- 
ant morning’s sport this time, and felt well repaid for 
my *erseverance. 

Aiter another meal with my kind friend, I mounted 
my machine for a continuous run to Moorefield, twenty 
miles to the north—for I am now headed homeward. I 
passed over a good deal of rough road, but through some 
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of the most beautiful woodland stretches it has ever 
been my. good fortune to see. Four miles from Moore- 
field I came upon good roads, and sailed along at a high 
rate of speed ahead of a shower which I could’see to 
the south slowly coming up the valley. I arrived safely 
ahead of the shower, and, after getting my mail, I con- 
tinued on out to the home of a cousin, who lives a mile 
from here, where I received a hearty welcome. I was 
much amused to discover, during the recital of my travels 
and adventures which naturally followed my arrival, that 
the “mean old cuss,” “old man Taylor,” spoken of by my 
friend Dasher, is a relative of mine; and we all had a 
good laugh over the incident. 

Well! The rest of my story is soon told. My fishing 
trip, as such, had about reached a conclusion, and the 
next four or five days were spent in dawdling along the 
road from Moorefield to Romney, twenty-seven miles 
further on, and thence home to Frostburg, stopping a 
few days at Romney and intervening points to visit rela- 
tives and renew my acquaintance with old friends in this 
region. My total showing for my four weeks’ trip was 
eighty-one trout and fifty bass, and I unhesitatingly voted 
my combination bicycling-fishing cruise among the moun- 
tains one of the pleasantest and most successful outings 
I had ever enjoyed. 


= Florida Biack Bass. 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla., Feb. 4.—Mr. M. P. Riley, of Chi- 
cago, fishing on Lake Jackson, nine miles north of this 
city, on Feb. 2, with light Western bait-casting rod, 
quadruple rgel and light silk line, hooked and landed an 


8-pound big-mouth black bass. He was casting a live 
frog, which he brought from Chicago, and used weedless 


hook. He sent this fish to his address in Chicago to be 
mounted, where it can be seen. Mr. T. B. Byrd, a 
prominent merchant here, verified this weight. 


E. N. Masry. 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Feb. 19-22.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-fifth 
annual show. James Mortimer, Supt. 

March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. F. S. Stedman, Sec’y. 

March 12-16.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s eleventh an- 
nual show. John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 





Hydrophobia in 7 Eskimo and Pomeranian 


THEsE canines are all of the same race. Dr. Robt. Bell, 
of the Dominion Geological Survey, who has spent a 
great deal of time in the Arctic Zone during the past thirty 
years, and has just completed a survey of the Great Slave 
Lake, writes as follows in regard to the Eskimo draft dogs 
which are so serviceable to the Hudson Bay Company: 
“It seems to me these dogs are afflicted with disease more 
than any other breed. Nearly all of them die off, first in 
one district, then in another, leaving hardly enough to 
breed for the next year. Hydrophobia is the great trou- 
ble. It is of a mild form, as far as danger to others is 
concerned. My Ottawa friend’s fine specimen died. His 
hindquarters became paralyzed.” 

This statement covers the past year. A reference to 
“Hallock’s Dog Fanciers’ Directory,” page 111 (1880), 
discovers the following remarks on this subject: 

“Notwithstanding his sprightly, intelligent look and beau- 
tiful snowy coat, the Spitz is gradually falling into dis- 
favor, owing to his snappish disposition and his liability, 
in common with all Arctic dogs, to a disease which, in 
some of its phases, resembles hydrophobia. Sir George 
Nares, the Arctic explorer, referring to the prevalence of 
the malady in the polar regions, says: ‘Apparently healthy 
dogs are suddenly seized with this strange disorder, gen: 
erally falling down in fits not unlike epilepsy. * - 
There is no recorded instance in Greenland of human 
beings who have been bitten having suffered from hydro- 
phobia, and the recovery of the animals in some instances 
is entirely opposed to the recorded experiences of true 
rabies.’ 

“The Huntington Long Islander is responsible for the 
statement that a large Spitz dog named Jack, belonging 
to Capt. Bunce, of the Leonida, was picked up in the 
middle of Long Island Sound some years ago, having 
swum forty miles in pursuit of his master’s vessel, which 
had left him behind. This would seem to be evidence that 
the Spitz dogs are not only good swimmers, but not averse 
to water. which Dr. Kane says the true Esquimaux dog is. 
Spitz is a contraction for Spitzbergen.” 

C. HALtock. 


Sherbrooke Gun Club. 


Tue fox hunters reported a poor season so far, owing 
to the depth of light snow. They do very little before 
December, as the partridges, ducks and deer have to be 
attended to. New Year’s day Fred Loomis and Joe 
Walton each got a fox within an hour, the second being 
killed within a hundred yards of the first. Joe’s fox 
was the largest killed for a long time. The widow 
Green’s fox still lives. He has had two narrow escapes, 
and praise be, he has been seen since he got his last dose 
of BB's, apparently none the worse. Long may he live. 
He has been the hero of many a run during the past 
six years, and many is the good story told by his faithful 
followers. One of them saw him cut in between the 
hounds and a little vixen, and lead off the dogs while the 
lady hid in a clump of spruces. 

Jos. G. Watton, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Farmer Slater’s Unique Dog. 


“THERE are some odd characters,amon 
ulation of West Virginia,” said Col. J. D. Butt, of that 
State. “A short while ago an engine on the Norfolk & 
Western line ran down a small, yellow cur dog that be- 
jonged to an old farmer named Slater, with fatal results 


the rural pop- 
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to the cur. Now, the deceased had been Farmer Slater’s 
most cherished companion for years; it had followed him 
in all his wanderings, and he was as greatly attached to it 
as though it had been a human being. He grieved sorely 
over his loss, and in his endeavor to find solace went to 
one of the officials of the railroad that made a premature 
end of the canine and demanded that another dog as 
nearly like the departed in every respect as possible 
should be given him. 

“To humor him, compliance was promised, and forth- 
with a dog to match the lost one was brought to the be- 
reaved owner. This was only a beginning, for one cur 
after another was tendered until the number got into 
three figures. Every brute in the lot was rejected, for in 
the whole list not one was identical in form, color and 
size with the slain. If one was just right in color, he 
was a trifle too heavy or too light, and if his weight was 
satisfactory the color was not quite right. 

“Under these circumstances there was no use of the 
railway men trying to do more, and Slater brooded over 
his wrongs. The suspicion grew that he meant to get 
revenge and he was closely watched. As a result, he was 
arrested on a charge that implicated him in an attempt 
at train wrecking, and he was sentenced to jail for one 
year.”—Washington Post. 


A Fox Stratagem. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just returned from North Carolina, where I 
spent two weeks with the quail, or partridge, as they are 
called there, with very satisfactory results. In the place 
where I was, a lot of fox hounds are kept, and they usu- 
ally have a run every week, and often succeed in bagging 
their game. One sly fox, however, was apparently too 
cunning for them, and for fifteen runs got away safely. 
Much to the hunters’ surprise and bewilderment, the 
hounds always lost the scent at a sheep pasture, and 
could not strike it again. 

Finally the hunters persuaded the owner of the sheep 
to shut them up in his barn and then they gave Reynard 
another run. This time he went for the sheep pasture 
as usual, but no sheep being there, the dogs kept his’ 
trail, till finally they caught and killed him. It is now 
confidently believed that it was his habit on reaching this 
pasture to jump on a sheep’s back and ride around until 
the hounds had passed, when he would walk home at his 
leisure. If this is not the proper explanation of this re- 
markable occurrence, perhaps you can suggest a < 
one. . ° e 


“Fox Hunting Reminiscences.”. 


Jos. W. Shurter, who wrote “Fox Hunting Reminis- 
cences” in issue of Jan. 26, is a man that I should like to 
hear more from. He has both insight and knowledge. 
The description of the killing of his first fox made a dis- 
tinct impression on me. It is a boiled down epitome of 
first experiences the world over where the human has 
the true hunting instinct that leads to success—a similar 
but superior instinct to that of the wild animal he is 
pitted against. J. B. Burnuam. 


American English Setter Club. 


New York, Feb. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
annual meeting of the American English Setter Club will 
be held at Madison Square Garden on Wednesday, Feb. 
20, at 4 p. m. 

By order of the President, 

J. M. Taytor, Sec’y. 


Pachting. 
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25ft. Cruising Sloop. 


Tue large number of boats of about 25ft. waterline 
length that have been ordered this season shows how 
great the demand there is for boats of this size. The 
modern boat of about 25ft. waterline length, unless de- 
signed solely for racing, whether keel or centerboard, is 
about the smallest boat on which any degree of com- 
fort may be had for cruising and still is not large enough 
to make it necessary to carry a paid hand. ~footer. 


25 ’ 
plans of which appear in: this issue, was designed and 


‘ 





built by Mr. William H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford. 
Mass., for Mr. Robert W. Sayre, of New York city, and 
will be used for cruising on the western end of Long 
Island Sound. She is of a type that offers the greatest 
amount of comfort combined with very good speed that 
it is possible to secure in a boat of this size. Mr. Hand 
has experimented carefully with this class of boats, and 
has found them seaworthy in the extreme and able to go 
anywhere along our coast in ordinary summer weather. 
bo headroom in the cabin is excellent, there being some 
sft. 7in. 
Her dimensions are as follows: 
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The keel is of oak sided 14in. and moulded 3%4in. 
amidships, tapering at the ends. The deadwood is of 
yellow pine. Timbers of oak bent to form 1% by 1%4in. 
spaced 10in. on centers. Double timbers at chainplates. 
Beam clamps are of oak sided 2in. and moulded 3in. amid- 
ships, tapering to 2in. by 2in. at the ends. Bilge stringers 
are of yellow pine, two on each side, 2%4in. by 2%4in. from 
end to end. Planking is of yellow pine to finish full tin. 
Deck is of white pine, 2in. by 1%in. Covering board is of 
oak. Cabin house top, 3in. by 3%4in. white pine covered 
with canvas. Cockpit staving, caprail, wheel box, com- 
panion slide, skylight and fore hatch of mahogany. Cabin 
is finished in cypress and varnished oak. Hull to be 
painted white with gold stripe and small scroll on bow 
and stern. Toilet room fitted with Sand’s W. C. and 
folding wash basin. The arrangement of the cabin is 
wholly the owner’s idea, the transoms being extended un- 
der the cockpit floor to gain full r2ft. in length, so that 
two men can sleep on a side without overlapping. 


A Plucky Crew and a Win. 


Easton, Md., Feb. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: At 
the annual meeting of the Chesapeake Bay Y. C. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Com.. 
Col. F. Carroll Goldsborough; Vice-Com., Dr. Edward 
R. Trippe; Rear-Com., Col. Oswald Tilghman; Sec’y, 
Col. Jacob G. Morris; Treas., Mr. Alfred L. Sharp; 
Board of Governors, Col. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Zenas 
Burns and Mr. B. Harrington. 

I find that no report of our fourteenth open annual re- 
gatta was sent to you, and as an unusual circumstance 
happened during that race, it may be of interest to your 
readers even at this late date. Date of race, Aug. 109, 
1900; open to Chesapeake canoes of champion class 
(boats between 30ft. and 36ft. water line); boats entered, 
Jj. B. Harrison, sailed by H. A. Hinnaman; Wm. V. Wil- 
son, sailed by O. Hartge; Island Blossom, sailed by John 
Gibson; Ma Belle, sailed by Capt. Mansfield; Columbia, 
sailer unknown; time allowance, two seconds per inch in 
twenty miles on waterline; distance, sixteen and one-half 
nautical miles; wind light N.N.W., dying out and com- 
ing out from S.W. and S. Weather fair, no sea. Elapsed 
time, 6:51:43. Start flying, with three minutes to cross 
the line. Reach to first buoy, thence to windward to 
second buoy; thence, owing to wind shifting, to wind- 
ward to third bouy; off the wind to fourth bouy, and a 
reach to the line. The event to which I allude was as 
follows: Boats got off in following order: Island Blos- 
som, Wilson, Harrison, Ma Belle and Columbia. The 
three leading boats turned the first buoy almost together; 
there the wind grew very light and baffling. The Ma 
Belle and Columbia withdrew. The Island Blossom, one 
of the fastest of her class, seemed, from bad luck in 
catching the light puffs going, to be out of it: The Har- 
rison and Wilson were afraid to leave each other, and 


finally sailed ipta a calm streak under the lee of a woods, 
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In the meantime the Blossom went to look for luck and 
found it, getting into a streak of wind that she held to 
the upper buoy and turned it with a lead of sixteen and 
one-half minutes. Off the wind these boats carry im- 
mense square topsails, and soon after turning the above 
buoy a little puff caught these sails and, owing-to care- 
lessness in not having her outriggers out (which these 
boats all carry), she upset. Instead of giving up, her 
crew pulled her masts out (foremast about 45ft. long and 
mainmast 35{t.), righted the boat, and, with the assist- 
ance of some buckets furnished by a passing craft, bailed 
out the water, rigged up and started again, only losing 
eighteen minutes in doing so. They were then behind 
the Harrison and Wilson, which were close together, one 
minute and thirty seconds, with a beat to windward of 
some six miles. In this distance the Blossom caught and 
passed the other boats, and finally won the race by three 
minutes and twenty-one seconds, without her allowance. 
Of course, it could only have been done under the peculiar 
circumstances of the weather, but it was thought very 
plucky in the Blossom’s crew not to give up after being 
upset. J. G. Morris, Sec’y C. B. Y. C. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


The annual meeting of the New Rochelle Y. C. was 
held on Feb. 4 at the Yachtsmen’s Club, 47 West Forty- 
third street. The election follows: Com., Edward Kelly, 
steamer Barracouta; Vice-Com., W. N. Bavier, yawl 
Possum; Rear-Com., Daniel Bacon, sloop Senta; Sec’y, 
O. W. Meyrowitz; Treas., C. M. Fletcher; Meas., F. R. 
Farrington; Trustees, three years, Charles Pryer, Thomas 
D. Scoble and Conrad E. Young; Law Committee, 
J. F. Lambden and J. Q. Underhill; Regatta’ Committee, 
Charles P. Tower, William E. Moore, Oscar Chelborg, 
C. A. Beeker and R, N. Bavier. 
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The sixth annual meeting of the Huguenot Y. C. will 
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be held at the Arena on Saturday, Feb. 16, at which the 
officers for the year will be elected. The following nom- 
inations have been made: Com., William B. Greelel; 
Vice-Com., George C. Allem; Rear-Com., T. E. Kitching; 
Sec’y, J. Nelson Gould; Treas., L. C. Ketchum; Trus- 
tees, to serve two years, F. D. Pagan and William L. 


Searles. 
Ren 


The first annual dinner of the Point 0’ Woods Y. C., 
of Fire Island, was held at the Union League Club, 
Brooklyn, on Saturday evening, Feb. 2. Speeches were 
made by Com. N. Clay Ferris, Vice-Com. John C. Demp- 
sey. Rear-Com. Harry M. Brewster and others. Most of 
the members hail from Brooklyn, Bayshore and places 
in New Jersey. The club’s season is from June to Sep- 


tember. 
Rene 


The Morrisania Y. C. has elected the following offi- 
cers: Com , George J. Oakes; V’ce-Com., George Steltz: 
Rear-Com., Frederick Daum; Fleet Capt., Charles J. 
Locke; Fin. Sec’y, Thomas F. Dooley; Rec. Sec’y, Ar- 
thur Haire; Treas., George Charleton; Meas., Wade 
Hixon; Board of Directors. George H. Ollweller, Louis 
Jackson, W. H. Hansen, Thomas J. Deckert and J. H. 
Schmitt; Regatta Committee, J. H. Curtis, W. H. Dixon, 
J. W. Steffens, Louis G. Englert and H. J. Barto. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The old yacht Madeline, defender of America’s Cup in 
two international contests, has just gone on the ways at 
Tampa for extensive repairs, and in another month she 
will be regularly engaged in the fruit trade between Hon- 
duras and Florida ports. It was in 1876 that the British 
challenger Countess of Dufferin first met the Madeline 
and returned defeated at the hands of the American de- 
fender. The Madeline has had a remarkable career since 
that time, but for the first time since she was the most 
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famous and popular racing vessel in the world repairs 
are being made. The Madeline arrived at Tampa Thurs: 
day, Capt. Lord, the owner, in command, with a cargo 
or cocoanuts from Honduras. After her repairs, which 
will include new decks and cabin and new canvas, she 
will make a regular schedule between Honduras and 
Port Tampa.—N. Y. —, 


The Yachtsman.says: 

Our good friends on the other side of the Atlantic seem 
determined to make us start a column headed “Sales of 
the Week to American Yachtsmen.” This week’s sale is 
that of Zinita, the celebrated Clyde 20-rater. She has been 
purchased by an American gentleman, who long ago im- 
ported the old crack plank-on-edge 10-tonner Ulidia, 
which Ben Parker sailed for him in American waters. 
Zinita, as mest of our readers are aware, was designed 
by Mr. W. Fife, Jr. (as was Ulidia), and built at Fairlie 
in 1893 for Messrs. Connell, who won a large number of 
prizes with her. She has three times changed hands, but 
has always had Clyde owners. Mr. Inglis, who has just 
parted with Zinita, took her in part payment for Carina 
at the end of last summer, so she has never had a chance 
of carryirg his popular flag. 

Zinita’s full record: 


Other Total 

Year. Starts. 1st Prizes. Prizes. Prizes. Value. 
1893 24 16 2 18 £230 
1894 36 13 7 20 280 
1895 27 10 4 14 165 
1806 17 7 I o 85 
1897 22 4 3 7 90 
1808 19 4 9 13 100 
18990 19 6 5 II 110 
1900 19 12 2 14 200 

183 72 33 105 £ 1,260 

neuer 


Mr, H. Clay Pierce, of St. Louis, Mo., has commig- 
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sioned Messrs. Gardner & Cox to a and build for = 

him a large steel steam yacht. She will be 26oft. over all 

and finished in the best possible manner. 
Rue * 


Vencedor, which sailed against Canada in 1896 for the 
Toledo Cup, is to go back to Chicago waters. She has 
been lying on the beach at Hawkins’ Yard, City Island, 
for the past several years. Mr. H. M. Gillig, former 
Commodore of the Larchmont Y. C., has sold her 
through the agency of Mr. F. Bowne Jones to Mr. F. A. 
Price, of the Chicago Y. C. 


Rene 


The American marine exhibit sent to the Paris epee 
tion in charge of Mr. Jahn Rutherford Buchan, ze 
Y. C., was returned to this country a few days ago and 
the models have been sent to their owners. There were 
forty full-rigged and sixty-one half models in the collec- 
tion. The New York Y. C. and its members loaned the 
larger number of them. Of all the full-rigged models 
were all the America’s Cup defenders from Magic to 
Columbia. Then there were the steam yachts Corsair 
and Kanawha auxiliary Intrepid, the schooners In- 
trepid, Sachem, Mohegan, Norseman and Yampa; the 
electric launch Utopia and several other fast launches. 
Run 


Mrs. N. B. Wright, of Philadelphia, has accepted the 
challenge of Howard Crosby, of Gloucester, Mass., to 
race across the Atlantic this coming summer from Cape 
Ann to Lisbon, Portugal, in a boat not to exceed 3oi!t. 
over all length. 

Ree 


The Yachting World asserts that Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton wished to withdraw his challenge for the America’s ! 
Cup after the death of Queen Victoria and to postpone \ 
the contest for a year, but that, on consideration of the 
injustice toward the United States, and after consulting 
the highest authorities, he decided to adhere to the orig- 
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One of the most artistic calendars that has been issued ° : hh 
this year is being sent out to his friends and customers i; af Ip 


by Mr. F. Bowne Jones. A spirited marine view and 
very clear and distinct numerals make it both ornamental 
and useful. ; 


Designs Recently Published in Forest and Stream. 


25-footer Flirt, Oct. 13-20. 
21-footer Tattoo, Oct. 27. 
Minnesota, Nov. 17. 

19ft. sailboat, Nov. 24 and Dec. 1. 
Cutter Isolde, Dec. 8. 

Catboat Lazy Jack, Dec. 15-22. 
Raceabout Jolly Roger, Dec. 29. 
Bald Eagle II. and ice boat, Jan. § 
25-footer Brigand, Jan. 12. 
Canadian ice boat and 14ft. cutter, Jan. 19. 
38it. cruising launch, Jan. 26. 

z2sft. shoal draft sloop, Feb. 2. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 
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Will you kindly print the following list of men in the 
Eastern Division who have signed the petition to Com. 
Britton, of the A. C. A., for a mail vote to be taken upon 
the suggested new racing regulations printed in FoREsT 
AND STREAM of last week: Louis A. Hall, Vice-Com. 
Eastern Division; Chas. F. Dodge, Ex. Com. Eastern 
Division; Paul Butler, Board of Governors, A. C. A.; 
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Ralph F. Brazer, J. Arthur Gage, Albert G. Smith, J. a 
Markland, Stephen S. Whittier, Frank E. Baker, Ray- | i 
mond Apollonio, T. A. Apollonio, Louis A. Drake, Her- i| 
mann Dudley Murphy, T. Price Wilson, Farnum F. Dor- a | 
sey, Chas. Prendergast, Geo. A. Woods. i ( | 
HERMANN DupLEy MurpPHY. \ | 
sr det te ek a U | 
A. CA, Membership. oe, | | 
The following named gentlemen have been proposed } ty 
tor membership to the Western Division of the A. COA: ht aoe =e 
Mr. Franklin S. Catlin, Mr. William F. Forbush and Mr. , if ‘ 
Charles Catlin. fl iM b | 
| Wik | 


Rifle Bange and Gallery. 
a 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading road, Feb. 3. Conditions: 200yds., off- 
hand, at the standard target. Gindele was declared champion for 
the day with the good score of 90. Weather cool and cloudy. 
Thermometer 50 degrees. Wind 2 o’clock: 1 
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810 810 8 910 9 9 7—88 
7 9 810 7 810 9 10 10—88 
NN. in ccScgkadhandeisas cadts tube 89998 7 810 8 10% : 
8 9 6 8 81010 9 8 9-85 : 
779 6810 7 91010—83 } “ } 
PGE «01 50sscbdieieditbechobbencadss 87998 8 8 810 9—S | 
1010 610 5 9 8 6 7 9-8 
797109768 9 880 
i. hee 710 8 9 8 810 410 10-84 
57768 810 9 8 977 
5887971077 8% 
NESE (o_O pana 67981010 978 7-81 
$8 810 99 8 9 6 310-80 
9 6 71010 9 3 9 9 6—77 
Ee 09988877 6 8-90 
986976979 9-79 
4551097799 772 
PEED  pudushoreniveokhbshbeuseté 978798 67 6 10—77 
581076869 9 86 
5959965879 874 
Rt a ee oe Ns 688989887 56 
97494998 8 67% 
$739 7610 8 5 66 
Ai Ea ast TE 979755688 7 
057545879 7-7 
Sa 66666 887 6s 
Gindele made a good a to-day, having 3 points over to 
his credit. Wits ccbves vange bom 82 %. 
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The new 7-shot Colt pistol is a marvel of force and mechanical 
ingenuity. It works automatically, the recoil of one discharge 
adjusting the load for the next instantaneously. The whole 
magazine can be discharged in a fraction over a second. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Company has just perfected a new 
.22cal. smokeless cartridge for short range target shooting in rifle 


cr pistol. This cartridge is said to be effective up to a distance 
of T5ft. 





Grapshooting. 
Saiieeie 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 





Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Feb. 13-15.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap tourna- 
ment of the Limited Gun Club. Bert. B, Adams, Sec’y. 

Feb. 14.—Holmesburg, Junction, Pa.—Third of the team series 
¢ shoots, Baltimore Shooting Association vs, Keystone Shooting 

eague. , 

Feb. 15-16.—New Orleans, La.—First annual Mardi Gras tourna- 
ment of the City Park Gun Club, under the auspices of the Peters 
Cartridge Co. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y, Denegres Building. 

Feb. 18-23.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Tournament of the Hot Springs 
Gun. + er 75. targets, two days live pigeons; $1,000 added. 

. E, De Long, : , 

, Feb. 19-22.“ Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Keystone Shooting 
eague. : 

Feb. 20.—Carlstadt, N. J.—Match at 25 live birds between J. H. 
Outwater_ and Chris Wright, at Outwater’s Riverside shooting 
grounds, Rutherford road and Hackensack River Bridge. Sweep- 
stake shooting. c " 

Feb. 21-22.—Garden City, L. I—Amateur championship of the 
Carteret Gun Club. Walter H. Mead, Sec’y. . : 

Feb. 22.—Harrisburg, Pa.—Washington’s Hirthday live bird and 
target shoot of the Harrisburg Shooting Association. 

Heb. 22.—Sing Sing, N. Y.—Target and live bird shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club; live bird match at 9 o’clock; live-bird pro- 
gramme at 10 o’clock. ae 

Feb. 22.—Albany, N. Y.—Annual midwinter target tournament 
the Forester Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, na ; : 

Feb. 22.—Newark, N. J.—East Side Gun Club’s holiday shoot. 
Feb, 22.—Freehold, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Freehold Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Minneapolis, Minn.—At Intercity Shooting Park. 
H. C. Hirschy live-bird Se trophy challenge shoot. 
Entries may be made with W. Brown, Minneapolis. 

Feb. 22.—New Haven, Conn.—Washington’s Birthday shoot of 
the New Haven Gun Club. John E. Bassett, Sec i; e 

Feb. 22—Newark, N. J.—Forester Gun Club’s live-bird and 
target shoot. J. J. Fleming, See e- 

eb. 22-23.—Colorado Sprin Colo.—Colorado State Fish and 
Game Eveestivg Assasin © ere enema, under the 
auspices of the Colora: rin, jun Club. ‘ 

eb. a538.— Aten, Paz Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s target 
tournament. G. G. Zeth, ve ‘ 

Feb.28—West Chester Pa— Eighth annual live-bird shoot of the 
West Chester Gun Club. F. H. Each "y. 

March 2.—New York.—Two-week Garden tournament of 
the National Sportsmen’s Association. Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, 


Sec’y. . , 
March 19-21.—Asheville, N. C.—The Peters Cartridge Compan s 
wo dae target tournament. Maj. E. P. McKisseck, Sec’y. John 
Parker, Mgr. : . ‘ 
March 21.—Newell, Ia.—Newell Gun Club’s target and live-bird 
er BT TET ey mom on, wens 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days $100 
ger day added; two days live birds, $600 guaranteed. HE Collins, 
y- 
yee 


1 12-13.—Newark, N. J.—Forester Gun Club’s tournament. 
J . pleniog. Sec’y. 
pril 16-18—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas Sportsmen’s Association. eae ’ y- 
et a if Nowell Ia.—Newell Gun Club’s target shoot. Henry 
. Hall, " : 2 
May 7-10.— Tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 


Cc. W. F f° is'iee 


ASfay 7.10--Lincola, Neb— 
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25-FOOT CRUISING SLOOP—CABIN PLAN. 


Nebraska State Sportemen'e Association, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Gun Club. W. D, Bain, "x. , 

May 14-17.—Allentown, Pa.—State shoot of Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association. C. F. Kamlich, Cor. Sec’y. Elmer E 
Shaner, Mgr. 

May 15-18.-Newell, Ia.—Newell Gun Club’s annual tournament; 
targets and live birds. Henry G. Hall, Sec’y. 

ay 21-25.—Springfield, I1l—Twenty-seventh annual tournament 
and convention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Associatjon. 
Chas. T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual shoot of the Auburn Gun Club. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, ay 

une 11-12.—St. Marys, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State ortsmen’s Association, under auspices of 
West Virginia Gun Club. Mallory Brothers, Mgrs. 

une 11-13.—Sioux City, Ia—Seventh annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan Sec’y. 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Southern Interstate tournament; 
two days targets, two days live birds. Chas. L. Davis. 

June ae lumbus, Wis.—Tournament of the Trapshooters’ 
Lesque of Wisconsin. First week in June. 

July 23.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. 1.—Annual clambake and 
handicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

icago, Ill._—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Feb, 26.—Interstate ik Leones contest for Dewar trophy; 
Dr. A. A. Webber, holder; W. H. Sanders, challenger, 

Feb. 27.—Interstate Park.—Team race, a New York team vs. a 
ae team, at 1 o’clock. Sweepstake shooting commences at 

o’clock, 

April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I—The Interstate As- 
sociation’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap Tournament 
at_Live Birds. 

June —.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Forty-third annual 
tournament of the New York State Association for the Protection 
yt — |. — a hy till 1902; hand 

ont contest for the Dewar trophy till June, ; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest oat place June 20, 1900, 

Interstate Park, Queens, I.—Weekly shoot ‘of the New 
Utrecht Gun Clu turdays. 

INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap tournament at 
live birds. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broadway, New York. 

April 17-18.—Jacksonville, a.—The_ Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club. B. 
W. Sperry: Sec’y. 

May 8-10.—Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 19-21.—Cleveland, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

July 1-2.—Sherbrooke, P. %., Can.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament under the auspices of the Sherbrooke Gun Club. C. 
H. Foss, Sec’y. 

July 10-11—Jamestown, N. Y.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Jamestown Gun Club. Dr. 
C. Rawson, Sec’y. 

July 23-26.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s second Grand American Handicap target tournament; 
= eater money. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broadway, 

ew Yor 

Aug.: 7.-9.—Providence, R. I.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
moment ester the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R C. 

‘oot, ry. 

Aug. 21-22.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L, A. Barker, 

"y. 





Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 46 Broad- 
way, New York. 





At of the New Jer: State Sportsmen’s As- 
it 8 secede eeark, N. J. Feb. 6, the Bloomfeld Geme 
and Fish Association, of Bloomfield, and the Midway Gun Club, 
of Matawan, N. J., were admitted to membership. Mr, C. W. 
F 


‘was appointed to act as a committee on grounds, and 


PPG PINS bby eee 
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down IT COnsT PLAN 


Mr. F, E, Sinnock a committee on badges. There will be a 
badge respectively for the winning teams in the live-bird and the 
target events, and for the winning shooters in the individual events. 
There also will be medals for the highest averages made during 
the tournament in the live-bird and target events. The old live- 
bird medal, which has heretofore been shot for every year only, 
will be subject to challenge during the year, the conditions to be 
15 birds, $10 forfeit, winner to take all, loser to pay for birds. 
Treasurer Terrill’s report showed a balance of several hundred 
dollars on hand. Programme and tournament committees had 
respectively the same membership—Messrs. Hobart, Stevens and 
Herrington. Five per cent. of all purses net will be deducted 
and devoted to the purchase of prizes. Mr. Stevens spoke of the 
good work done by the State Fish and Game Commissioners of 
New Jersey, and there was a sum of money appropriated to carry 
on the good work of game and fish protection. 


z 


Mr. Ed O. Bower, secretary-treasurer of the W. Va. S. A., 
Sistersville, W. Va., under date of Feb. 5; writes us as follows: 
“At a recent meeting of the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s As- 
scciation, June 11 and 12 were decided upon as dates for their fifth 
annual tournament, which is to be held under the auspices of the 
West Virginia Gun Club at St. Marys, W. Va. The tournament 
will be under the personal management of the famous Mallory 
brothers, which is ample guarantee that everything possible will 
be done to make the affair a success in every way. We will have 
the usual amount of added money, together with merchandise 
prizes, etc. Programmes telling all about it will be ready tor the 
mail in due time, and can be had for the asking by making ap- 
plication to Ed O. Bower, secretary-treasurer.”’ 


Those who contemplate attending the Carteret Gun Club’s 
amateur championship contest, at Garden City, L. I., Feb. 21 and 
22, are referred to the train schedule issued by the Carteret Gun 
Club, as follows: Trains leave foot of East Thirty-fourth street 
“t 6:20, 7:50, 8:30, 8:50, 9:20, 10:50 A. M., and 12:20, 1:50 and 
3:20 P. M. Returning, leave Garden City at 10:38 A. M. and 
12:01, 1:34, 3:13. 4:41, 5:04, 5:29, 6:44 and 8:35 P. M. The club 
grounds can be reached either from Mineola or Garden City. 
Shooting commences at 9:30. 

* 


The New Haven Gun Club will give a shoot on Washington’s 
Birthday, Feb. 22, commencing at 9 o’clock. There are eleven 
events on the programme, 10, 15 and 20 targets, 135 in all, with a 
total entrance of $11.20. Moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 ‘per 
cent., if twelve entries or more; if less, then three moneys, divided 
, 30 and 20 per cent. Visitors welcome to shoot for targets 
only. Take Schuetzen Park Cars to reach the grounds. J. E 
Bassett, Sec’y. 

R 


The Highland Shooting Club and the Hillside Gun Club engaged 
in a team shoot, nine men on a side, at Gorgas Station, Pa., on 
Feb. 8, with the folowing results: Highland—Burn 18, Dedier 
17, Miller 15, Meehan 15, M. Wentz 14, C, Dreakley 13, Lutz 12, 
Davis 11, E. Wentz 11; total 126. Hillside—Reid 16, B. Bisbing 
15, W. Haywood 14, J. B. Haywood 13, J. Unruh 18, Aiman 13, 
W. Bisbing 11, Burton 9, Clark 8; total 112. 


Uncle Jim Laird, of Freehold, N. J., called on Mr. Carl Von 
Lengerke, of New York, and invited him and. his friends to an 
all-day shoot to be given by the Freehold Gun Club on Feb. 22. 
Chree sets of taage will throw the targets. Carl says a shoot of the 
Freehold Gun Club is synonymous with a good time, because he 
knows about it, having been there before. 


» 


At Morristown, Pa., on Feb, 7, Mr. F. B. McCoy, of Phila- 
delphia, shot a match with Mr. Frank Gross, of Jeffersonville, and 
won by one bird. The conditions were 30 live birds, $25 a side. 
The scores were McCoy 27, Gross 26. The match originally called 
for 50 birds, but as there were only 80 birds on hand the con- 
ditions were modified accordingly. 


The South Broad Street Gun Club, of Philadelphia, at is annual 
meeting on Feb. 7, elected a list of officers as follows: President, 
James Bunting; Vice-President, William Allen; Secretary, William 

. Bore: Treasurer, E. E. Teter; Field Captain, C. HH. Burt; 
Board of Directors, A. W. Farrell, H. R. Burt, William Warren, 
Fred Mears and D. A. Farrell. 


On Feb. 2, on the grounds of the Intercity Shooting Park, 
Minneapolis, Minn., there will be a challenge shoot for the H.C. 
Hirschy trophy, emblematic of the championshi of the Northwest. 
Entries may be made with Mr. W. P. Brown, } sanenoite, Minn. 
The conditions governing this trophy were published in full in 
Forzst anp Stream of Feb. 9. 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club will hold its next shoot on 
Feb. 18, on its grounds at Rockaway Park, L. I. 


es eee 


a enmeneenenttemreaeeetes: 
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Mr. L. C. Schortemeier, of 201 Pearl street, New York, informs 

us that on Feb. 20 there will be a match at 25 live birds between 

Messrs. J, H. Outwater and Chris Wright, at Outwater’s shootin 
ounds, Rutherford road and Hackensack River Bridge, N. 
andicap sweepstakes will be shot after the match. 


* . 

Pr mes of the Grand American Handicap willbe ready 
for distribution on Feb. 20. Write to Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 
manager Interstate Association, 122 Diamond Market, Pittsburg, 


for them. Make your entries with Mr. Edward Banks, secretary 
Interstate Association, 318 Broadway, New York. 


z 


The Peters Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, O., will be in evidence 
at the Sportsmen's Show in Madison Square Garden next month 
and will occupy spaces 26 and 27 and will endeavor to make a 
comfortable headquarters for their friends rather than make an 
elaborate display of goods. e 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, 
under date of Feb. 9 informs us “that the Interstate Association 
will give a tournament at Jacksonville, Fla., April 17 and 18, and 
one at Auburn, Me., Aug. 21 and 22. This completes our circuit 
for the season of 1901.” 

Zz 


The Marlin Fire Arms Company, of New Haven, Conn., are 
sending out a “Court Document,” in which is related their ex- 
perience with Mr. G. O. Shields. It is interesting menting. A 
copy of the document will be sent free to him who applies for it. 


Mr. C. F. Kramlich, corresponding secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sportsmen’s Association, informs us that Mr. Elmer 
E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, will manage 
the Pennsylvania State shoot at Allentown, Pa., May 14 to 17. 


x 


The referees for the Grand American Handicap of 1901 are 
Messrs. Harold Wallack, of Long Branch, N. J.; Charles North, 
of Cleveland, O.; J. Frank Kleinz, of Philadelphia, and George S. 
Mott, of Babylon, L. | ® 


The Oakley Thorne cup, which has afforded keen competition 
for its possession in many months past, was won finally by Mr. 
George S. McAipin, at the Carteret Club’s shoot on Saturday of 
last week, from the 3lyd. mark. 


Mr, F. H. Eachus, secretary of the West Chester Gun Club, 
West Chester, Pa., informs us that his club will hold its eighth 
anrual live-bird shoot on Feb. 28th. The programme will be 
issued soon. 


Zz 
New conditions governing the Dewar trophy are ublished 
elsewhere in our trap columns. Mr. W. H. Sanders has chal- 
lenged Dr. A. A. Webber to shoot for it at Interstate Park, 
Feb. 26. 
z 


The third match of the series between teams of the Keystone 
Shooting League and the Baltimore Shooting Association is fixed 
to take place at Holmesburg Junction on Feb. 14. 


The programme of the Grand American Handicap is published 


i in our trap columns this week.. 
an P Bernarp WATERS. 


Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Harrissurc, Pa., Feb. 9.—It is with profound personal sorrow 
that I advise you of the death of our esteemed friend Moses H. 
Brensinger, which occurred at his home on Thursday morning, 
Feb, ose, whose shooting cognomen was ‘Sullivan, had a 
very wide and extended acquaintance among the shooting fraternity 
of this and other States. He took great interest and enjoyment in 
shooting, both at the traps and in the field, and when his business 
would permit he was always to be ‘counted present at all of the 
leading events in the State and county. His record at the traps 
was as enviable as was his business record—and by that I mean 
the best. He was a man of genial spirit, whose companionship 
was as inviting as it was warm and lasting. His last meetin 
with the boys of the State was at Chambersburg in May, 1900, an 
though in delicate health at the time he entered into the full en- 
joyment of the programme, and apparently gleaned from the emula- 
tion to be gathered upon such occasions 7 much pleasure. 
Shortly after that he contracted a cold, which developed into 
consumption, and all efforts made to obtain relief proved futile. 

The Association remembered him in a beautiful sunset floral 
design, surmounted by two white doves, and will have the resolu- 
tions handsomely engrossed, framed and presented to his family 
as a final tribute to his memory. Thus we are again reminded of 
the trthfulness of the song of the old sexton—“One by one I 

em home.” , : 
— = a charter member of the Harrisburg Shooting Associa- 
tion, and was among its most energetic workers. At a special 
mecting of that Association —_ - evening the following 
amble and resolutions were adopted: : 
WVberene, In the providence of Alestafnty God, Moses H. Bren- 
singer, for many years an active member of the Harrisburg Shoot- 
ing Association, has been called to his eternal rest; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of this Association have learned with 
profound regret of the decease of M. H. Brensinger, and that the 
sympathy and condolence of the members of this Association are 
hereby tendered to the family of the deceased. : 

Resolved, That in his death this Associlation has sustained the 
loss of an active, efficient and worthy member, whose memory will 
always be cherished by the members of this a, aw 





Florists’ Gun Club. 


Wisstnominc, Pa., Feb. 6.—The Florists’ Gun Club’s monthly 
contest resulted in a number of ties. The conditions were 30 
targets per man, 25 known and 25 unknown angles, handicaps added 
to the scores. This is qe third contest of the four in this race 

ub trophies. he scores: 
a oom ets, known angles: Burton 20, Parsons 18, Barrett 
18, McRaraher fi, Coleman 16, Anderson 15, Dorp 15, Westcott 
14, Massey 18, Sheeler 11, Eisenlohr 10, Cloud 8, Umholtz 7, 
Reichard rf pi - 

Twenty-five targets, unknown angles: Parsons 24, Sheeler 21, 
Barrett 20, Burton 20, Anderson 19, Eisenlohr 18, Massey 18, Mce- 
Karaher 1%, Dorp 16, Cloud 12, Westcott 9, Reichard 6, Umholtz 6. 

Total scores, with the handicap added: Parsons 55, McKaraher 
54. Burton 63, Barrett 52, Sheeler 52, Dorp 45, Massey 45, West- 
cott 43, Coleman 42, Eisenlohr 40, Anderson 39 E 

Individual championship match, 50 targets: Parsons 42. Burton 
40. Barrett 38, Coleman_34, Anderson 34, McKaraher 34, Dorp 34, 
Sheeler 32, Massey 31, Eisenlohr 28, Westcott 23. 

Points won to date: Burton 7, Massey 5, Dorp 5, Coleman 3, 
Parsons 3, McKaraher 3, Barrett 3, Westcott 3, Sheeler 3, An- 

Sor lark 1. 
re RS 25 targets per man, known angles: McKaraher 13, 
Barrett 17, Burton 20, Sheeler 17, ee 13, Brown 19; total 99. 

D tp 12, Eisenlohr 14, Anderson 17, estcott 16, Reichard 18, 

Um. oltz 12; total 89, 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Houtmessurc Junction, Pa,, Feb. 9.—The snow and glare of light 
made difficult shooting. The birds were good. The scores were 
low. A 7-bird sweepstake was shot, in which Van Loon, Russell, 
Painter and Davis divided first honors with clean scores. The 
conditions of the club handicap were 10 birds per man, handicap 
rise, sweepstake, entrance $2.60. The scores: 








Stevenson, 30...... 2222222922—30 Geikler, 29.......... 
7 < outene 2212222022— 9 johena. BPs snoccpacs 
Davis, 29........... 1221121220— 9 Brewer, 29..... én 
Anderson, 30........ 2222202222— 9 Fitzgerald, 30....... 
Russell, 30......... 1221021112— 9 Baltz, 28....... ww 
i me Tiesaee .»-212120122*— 8 Hughes, 2 oe 2 5 Gee 
we, We... neue 
Morris, ao . » -2120022222— 8 Smith, costes 9eeeu 
Van Loon, 30......2110021122— 8 
pstak t, 7 birds, $3 entrance, 30yds. rise: Van Loon 
7 Ruccell “Painter i, Davis i, Bucknell 6, Brewer 6, Anderson 6, 


Geikler 6, hon 5, Baitz 5, Johann 5, Smith 4. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge,, I., Feb. 9.—Mr. W. W. Marshall scored 48 in the 


Ek. 
contest for the February cup, and led .all the contestants therefor in - 


the club shoot to-day. Only six members contested in this cup 






event. The conditions were 25 targets, expert, and 25-magautrap; 
allowances are added. The scores: 
—Expert.— —Magautrap.— Grand 
L Hdep, otal. Hdcp. Total. Total. 
W W_ Marshall........... 6 24 5 4 * 48 
Dr J J Keyes... 5 22 4 24 46 
C A Sykes... 3 20 3 25 45 
H B Martin.. 2 23 2 22 45 
L C Hopkins... un 2 5 24 44 
C J MeDermott.....i...» 3 13 2 19 32 
Shoot for trophy, 15 targets, expert traps: H. B. Martin (1) 14, 
Dr. J. J. cages (2) 14, W. W. Marshall (3) 13, L. C. Hopkins (3) 
12, C. J. McDermott (1) 10, W. Townsend (2) 8. 


Shoot-off, same conditions: H. B. Martin (1) 15, Dr. J. J. Keyes 
(2) 15, W, W. Marshall 14, C. J. McDermott 11. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: De. J. Keyes (2) 15, H. B. Martin 
(1) 14, W. W. Marshall 10, L. C. Hopkins 10, C. J. McDermott 8. 

Sweepstake, 10 targets, expert traps: 
Martin 5, Keyes 5, McDermott 4, H 

Sweepstake, same conditions: 
Keyes 6, Sykes 6. 

Sweepstake, 15 targets, magautrap: Keyes 12, Martin 11, Marshall 
10, Sykes 10. 

Sweepstake, 15 Martin 12, Marshall 
Townsend 7 

Match, 15 targets, magautrap: Marshall 13, Hopkins 9. 


The Parkway Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. 9.—At Dexter Park to-day the Parkway 
Gun Club’s shoot resulted as follows: 
Club shoot, 10 live birds: 


Sykes 8, Marshall 7, 
opkins 4, 
Marshall 8, Hopkins 8, Martin 7, 


targets, magautrap: 10, 









pe 22*2222222— 9 H Knebel ... -*102200212— 6 
L H_ Schortemeier.2102222222— C Voehsinger .0222202001— 6 
G Rieger ...vevcves — Dr Wells . -1201101*01— 6 
A Botty .. -2011121210— 8 4, Lgaber -0*11110200— 5 
G Long .. - 2202222*22— 8 Kranson -0212000002— 4 
LL Wair. ll — 7 Smith . 0000010202— 3 
L Helgans -1120222101— 8 Kohli ..... - -2000120000— 3 
F Pfaender -.-201°120111— 7 H Bookman . a 3 
ee 1012110110— 7 Breithoff .........0000102000— 2 
G Andrews ........ 1022010121— 7 Lebohner ....... 122111222*— 9 
FOE osincssavaen 2112010012— 7 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Feb. 9.—The New Utrecht Gun Club 
held a well attended shoot to-day. In the club shoot for the 
February cup three killed straight: Five tied in the 7-bird event 
for the club a. namely, Messrs. Lincoln, Sykes, Losse, Morfey 
and Jack. Morfey won alone in a 7-bird event, ok rules, ex- 
cepting that the use of both barrels was allowed: 


Club Prize. Club Prize. 





C M Lincoln, 28 1112121—7 2122111—7 
W F Sykes, 29....... o0clZ2222I—F goon 
eS ee --1112111—7 +=: 212*122—-6 
T W Morfey, 30.. ~~ Se 
te epee . -2120w 2122102—6 
CL ceisuabes srepsene ose seote .-.0202221—5  1212112—7 
SEE Ey en essubpeusssidyees6shuessseunseeoneel 12221217 +=: 11212127 
Sy MBS bine abide scdusee occkdsciecines duswvell 0022222—5 ss... se 


No. 1 was club shoot, for February cup, at 10 birds;, No. 2 7 






birds, L. I. rules. 
No. 1. No. 2. 
i> tS sss Svecnnkbusearsasexokandie ee a sree 
BUIOUR coc seccoctcvocccsnsvosuespsccnsssevecl 2111221221—10 =. 0100110—3 
oe SD a wubapucdctssset tons viredeuheen eee 2 ie Ores 
ME ‘Sc ccpnccbovebboseveous osspaspdecosrhste 221212122210 1112012—6 
We I a 5nsncib55s6ccdsbocecs tens — 1111112—7 
IED. ‘ncbatincdeebunnexs beens he 1111122222—10 11*1010—4 
BUND opacovdscaadesethescehs —8 20101204 
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Distance Handicap Shooting. 


PatmeR, Mass.—Since the Massachusetts Amateur Shooting As- 
sociation voted to conduct its sweep shooting under the distance 
hardicap system there has been much talk by trapshooters in 
Massachusetts as to its success. Most of the shooters of the As- 
sociation think it will meet with favor. A few, however, both 
hope and think it will prove a failure. 

‘The question arises, “Why is trapshooting not more popular?” 
My answer is: “Because beginners and the poorer shooters are 
not given encouragement. 

The 55 and 60 per cent. men stand the same distance, pay the 
same entrance fee as the 75, 80 and 90 per cent. men. What show 
do the 55 and 69 per cent. men have? Their scores are such that 
tney get no encouragement or even small return of the entrance 
money. 

So the outcome is, the men who cannot break better than 60 to 
65 per cent. in most cases keep out of the contests, and watch, 
as they claim, “the wolves chew each other.” 

As secretary of the Association, I had the chance during the 
year of 1900 to watch the scores of the shooters. One-tenth of the 
members shot 80 per cent. or better; two-fifths of the members shot 
from 70 to 80 per cent., and 5 per cent. of the members shot less 
than 70 per cent. 

Upon closer figuring, one-half of the 50 per cent. members did 
not average over 61 per cent., and in most cases did not enter into 
more than two or three sweeps in each tournament. 

I had a talk with some of the low average men, and found they 
did not win during the days of the shoots one cent. They say it 
is like racing a horse which cannot go better than 2:40 with a 
horse which can go in 2.10. 

I then took some of the poorer shots and beginners and gave 
them a distance handicap. ome shot from the l0yd. line, some 
at 12yds., etc. Then a marked improvement was seen in the scores. 
The men were encouraged. They took new courage, as they were 
given a chance, 

If the distance handicap system proves as much of a success as 
I think during the year of 1901 we will see many new faces at our 
shoots and our poorer shooters will have advanced, and with 

leasure tell their friends that they have been put back by the 
Coodienaiger from the 10 and l2yd. lines to the I6yd. line. The 
Massachusetts Amateur Shooting Association intends to give the 
system a fair trial. 

Each club has a club handicapper, and the Association has one 
handicapper, who will have charge of the Association handicappin 
at each tournament. The shooters will be allowed to advance an 
be set back as the handicapper sees fit. The team shoots will, how- 
ever, be conducted under the same system as last year, everybody 
shooting from the 16yd. line. - 

During the week the Springfield Gun Club has joined the Asso- 
ciation, and will probably enter the team race in place of the Am- 
herst Club. Dr. S. B. Kerru, Sec’y M. A. S. A. 


Boston, Feb. 6.—Very few shooters braved the elements of a 
chilly northwest wind at the Boston Gun Club’s fourth prize 
sheot on their grounds at Wellington to-day. Good scores were 
not a possibility, as the strong wind played havoc with both the 
targets and shooter. The only ones that it did not affect were 
the trapper and scorer, the latter seeming to delight in putting 
down a great big 0 against some poor unfortunate. The 2lyd. 
shooter did not seem to mind it any more than the rest of his less 
expert companions, as shooting from his long-distance mark in 


all but one event he secured high average. for the prize match. 
Baker was high in the prize match, breaking 20 birds of the 30. 





Scores below, all shooting handicap except event 9. All events 
unknown: : . 
Events: 123465678 91011 
Baker, 6549666865 5 
eroy, ve se oe’ TS OS -9-A>.. 
Lane, 16 ee ee es 
Williams, 16.... ows SB Oe dicnik Bans 
Henry, 16........ osny abe bd. ow. oe. et iee gb’ cal cs 
een, DA... Savenescocvcaudeseesed ee ee rh eee e ieee 
Prize match, 30 singles, unknown; handicap by distance: 
Baker, ee chee eaihaat>ebavcveskeaSen ioxnononioiorodixianiorI ie —20 
TIERS 5 6.4m chk nanaarstplescen shee 1110101111110001000101011110— 
se ertet Ue Sania 01002011111110001111111000010—17 
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_ Mississippi Valley Notes. 


TRAPSHOOTING matters have been exceedingly quiet in_the 
Mississippi Valley region during the past two months. This, 
however, is nothing out of the ordinary, as secretaries of 
clubs invariably‘ eschew these months on account of the probable 
unfriendliness.of;the weather. And even though the ground hog 
did not see his shadow on Feb. 2 there is a general feeling that 
much winter is yet to come, and little will be Tone by the smaller 
shcoting organizations until after the first of March. The coming 
season, though, promises to break all records in the matter of 
shooting at-the trap, and the writer has advice of no less than 
twenty tournaments that will probably be held in Illinois alone 
before the first of June. 

The St. Louis shooting fratersity are about the only ones who 
have kept ‘up practice work with little interruption. Perhaps the 
fact that the State shoot is to be held there again is responsible 
for some of this activity and interest, but the Tose are prone to 
ascribe it mostly to the indefatigable energy of David Elliott, the 
hustling lessee of the Dupont Shooting Park. Semi-weekly meets 
have been held on the grounds since the first of the year, and the 
attendance is uniformly good. Usually there is a short target 
programme, and a short raceat live birds. 

r. C. E. De Long writes that there is every prospect of a 
record attendance at the fourth annual tournament of the Hot 
Springs Gun Club, Feb. 18 to 24. The management has indeed 
spared no effort to — an attractive programme, hanging up 
a cold $1,000 in added cash money. There will be ten events, 
— 165 targets, on the programme each of the three days 
devoted te that sport, and in each event the club adds $25. The 
big live-bird handicap will have $200 added. The amateurs are well 
taken care of, each expert being charged 25 cents an event extra 
as soon as he attains a daily average of 80 per cent. or better, 


this to be divided among those below who stay through the game. 
In addition, $50 is — for high average, this competition being 
open to all but trade representatives, 


The Farmer City Gun Club gave a good shot last week, with 
an attractive target and live-bird programme. Weather was un- 
favorable, but a good attendance came out just the same, and 
this wide-awake club has again widened its circle of friends, and 
its influence in the promotion of the sport. 

The Markle target works at Granite City, the home of the St. 
Louis blackbird, which were destroyed by fire late in the fall, have 
been rebuilt on a much larger scale than formerly, and manu- 
facture will shortly be resumed. 

The Piasa Gun Club, of Alton, will resume weekly competitive 
shoots March 1 for the two medals donated last year by Presi- 
dent Schweppe and the Western Cartridge Co. This is one of the 
eldest shooting organizations in the West, its members having 
practiced regularly for fifteen years. 

President ° R. B. Van Cleave writes me that everything looks 
promising for the annual meet of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s 
Association, which is scheduled for the third week in May, at 


, Springfield. The directors will convene shortly to decide upon 


the pro; 
all week. 

A number of the boys who are at Indianapolis this week have 
arranged for special railroad accommodations thence to Hot 
Springs; the crowd will leave for the South Friday evening or 
Saturday morning. This will give Sunday in which to rest up for 
the work of the following week. 


mme, and details of the tournament, which is to last 


F. C. Rrest. 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 
Feb. 6.—Sparrows: 
Events: . 2.8 8.3 .@ 2 % 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
SEMNIOWONL , on sccoponcsccne asaneidaneanee - 8B 8B 6B 6 10 
TK <ssnensna pea aaesdmencinaese saeek 6 6 381 6 8 6H 
BES “Suobvoavcnarcnnstecessensssnsses 8 13 813 8 10 9 16 
ED EEA a bbc kUCL GC idpivie'e cahus 6B 8sBTInwr%tsSB 
MONE Bebkdsees eesb fis a vewstdesdbesietys 6 14 10 14 8 13 8 14 
MN) Sadbeiesbiaphbcooreds Heesteevaveeed 92362 8h 89 
SUES .Gevbenenshsecnsebdnnvescessseoene 9411015 91396 
I “sticouhunutenseperaerertaeenen 629281012 8 2 
DEEL hubSbexcet ss obacde ecko senresion 005472 6 
RINNE \Gabens Owe cbake cit ite ee eae Tae 2 ae DP SD Bn 
PAMUNED: c00000csseccndscbbbch bed bhiewed [2 tae 68S Se 
Pee at eee | oa tm Tt OD le 
EE ae ee ee 7, CR 8B 4. 
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sya acs, Benes, 
Feb. 7.—Events 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9, contested at the magautrap, and 
events 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 contested at the expert trap, Sergeant system. 





Events: 12346567 8 910 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 20. Broke. 
Fea - 1213 1215181113131118 136 
Fulford 12151215151211151519 141 
Mackie .. 12131111 191111141013 125 
MEE nea ceoet cc deset ok 9 91214161414101216 12 
BE OR ey eee 71312141613 9131118 126 
EES on ctkcccdocsveerteceveds 1115 1314131311131319 135 
DEE” caeatoh Whose cbsdcdbetduves 2 A Oo i eee es ob 
BE atk icavacekscduehsoagsesepeure 141112 12191314141518 142 
BUONO coe bbs vdseecsvdeccc¥icus 12 15 1413 171211141419 141- 
Rs sas ene alanis ee 15 15 10 10 18 13 14131417 139 
CIT 72 owcthiccekddscutcs bebe 812 91217 61111016 113 
DME Co avaleids tte ssncudeccte sees 10 1214 7151311141418 128 
SNE 2 Fels cos c ce ccsectcscstbede 13 12 14 14 191315141518 147 
En nl oa gk gue Sigelial 15 12 1415191212141518 146 
BNE “scsccvecceecccspedicctes a5 Bee oe Pee De 53 
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The Dewar Trophy. 


We have received the following communication concerning the 
Dewar trophy: 

“Last June the firm of John Dewar & Sons presented to the 
skcoters of New York, New —— Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
a handsome silver cup to be shot for once a month and become the 
property of .whoever should win the same the greatest number of 
times until June, 1902, the contests to take place at Interstate Park, 
Durem, L. I. Though the conditions were in the main satisfactory 
the trophy has only been shot for three times, so the management 
thought best to make some a and the following has been de- 
cided upon: The contests shall take place at Interstate Park. 
Previous winners to this date shall be credited with their per- 
formances. and the trophy shall be open to challenge on two 
weeks’ notice, the challenger to deposit $10 with the manager of 
the partk, the winner to take the cup and money, and the loser to 
pay for the birds. The contestants shall be handicapped by a 
conimittee appointed by the management, the distances being from 
26 to 33yds. ,and no one shall be eligible who is a manufacturer's 
agent or considered a professional by the committee. 

“Each contestant shall shoot at 26 pigeons, and the referee shall 
be appointed by the committee or by the park manager. The 
eles, bal be noes of the Interstate Aaseeeaee. In , caer the 
challen party fails to put in an appearance the cup s 0 to 
the chajlenger, and in case the latter is absent the holder the 
cup: shall take the ‘tnoney. The challenger has the privilege of 
naming the date of the match. 

“W. H. Sanders has challenged the holder, Dr. A. A. Webber, 
and names Feb. 26 as the date on the arrival of the 12:20 train 
from New: York.” 
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Interstate Association Events. 


THE programme of the Grand American Handicap, issued by 
the Interstate Association, is as follows: 4 

The Interstate Association’s Ninth. Annual Grand American 
Heaticep at Live Birds, April 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Interstate Park, Queens, 
L. I, N. Y.; $1 guaranteed, d 

Notice.—Ali entries for the Grand American Handicap must be 
made on application blanks, a copy of which will be found in this 
programme. Additional application blanks can be secured by 
oiarecsing Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer, 318 Broadway, New 


ork. 
The Interstate Association for the encouragement of trapshoot- 


ing. 

Tine thousand dollars added to the purses week of July 22. _ 

The Interstate Association’s Second Annual Grand American 
Handicap at | a ge will be held at Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., 
N. Y., , #9 23, 24, 25 and 26. Manufacturers’ agents, paid repre- 
sentatives, etc., barred from participating in a division of the 
purses. $1,000 added money. x 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., N. Y. Programme issued June 20. 

Interstate Tournaments for the Season of 1901.—The Interstate 
Association has made arrangements to give tournaments as follows: 
Grand American Handicap at Live Birds, — 1-5, under auspices 
of Interstate Association; Jacksonville, Fla., April 17 and_ 18. 
under auspices of Jacksonville Gun Club; ene is, Tenn., May 
8, 9 and 10, under auspices of Memphis Gun Club; eveland, O., June 
19, 20 and 21, under auspices of Cleveland Gun Club; Sherbrooke, 
a 2» Canada, July 1 and 2, under auspices of Sherbrooke Gun 
‘Club; Jamestown, N. Y., July 10 and _ 11, under auspices of James- 
town Gun Club; Grand American Handicap at_Targets, July 23 
to 26, under auspices of Interstate Association; Providence, R. I., 
Aug. 7, 8 and 9, under auspices of Providence Gun Club; Auburn, 
Me., Aug. 21 and 22, under auspices of Auburn Gun Club. Com- 
munications relating to target tournaments should be sent to the 
manager’s home address: Elmer E, Shaner, 122 Diamond Market, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Introductory. 


It has been customary, whien presenting programmes for past 
Grand American Handicaps, to say something in regard fo the 
origin and history of this annual great live bird trapshooting 
event. At the risk, therefore, of being considered tedious, a short 
review of comparatively ancient history must be accorded a i 
in this the programme for the Interstate Association’s Ninth 
Annual Grand American Handicap at Live Birds, April 1-5, 1901. 

The first Grand American Handicap was held eight years ago, in 
March, 1898. The conditions were severe, and the event did_ not 
receive the support that its promoters had looked for. Only 
twenty-one shooters took part in the event, the small number 
being probably due to the fact that the conditions called for $25 
entrance, birds extra, three high guns, a pigeon to be scored dead 
to fall within 2lyds. of the trap from which it came. With the 
exception of the last-named condition, the only other change has 
been to increase the number of high guns in proportion to the 
number of entries. E 

There were fifty-four entries for the Grand American Handicap 
in 1894, and sixty-one in 1895. From that year until 1899 the num- 
ber of entries increased very rapidly, the actual ages being as 
follows: 1896, 109; 1897, 146; 1898, 3; and in 1899, 278. Of the 
latter number 262 actually took art in the contest. _ 

Last year (1900) there was a slight reaction, the entries number- 
ing just 224, of which 211 shot in the event, there | 13 forfeits. 
This reaction was not unexpected, and may be traced to several 
causes—not, however, to any lack of interest on the part of the 
trapshooting world in this wonderfully popular event. In 1899 
there were so many shooters and only three sets of traps that the 
wait between rounds was trying in the extreme. It took two 
days and a half before the final shot was fired which decided who 
was the winner of the cup donated by the Interstate Association 
to the man who took first place and first money in the Grand 
American Handicap of 1899. . ; 

When it came to arranging for the Grand American Handicap 
of 1900, the Interstate Association looked carefully over the situa- 
tion, and decided that the new grounds at Interstate Park, with 
its four sets of traps and commodious Casino, was the only place 
at which such an event could be held. The wisdom of such a 
choice was plainly shown when the main event was decided, ties 
shot off and the winner of the trophy declared before the afternoon 
of the second day of the competition was half gone. 

For that reason the Interstate Association has once more fixed 
upon Interstate Park for 1901. 


Interstate Park. 


Although Interstate Park, its grounds, its accommodations for 
shooters in large numbers, and its accessibility by steam cars or 
trolley cars from any part of Greater New York, are 7 this time 
well known to the majority of trapshooters throughout the country, 
a few words on the above points are not out of place. . 

First, as to the grounds. There are four sets of traps, placed in 
a straight line, neither set interfering with the others. Located 
on a level plot of grass land, forty acres in extent, they make an 
ideal place on which to bring off ony large trapshooting event. 

Second, as to the accommodations for large numbers of shooters. 
Last April Interstate Park had been in_existence less than six 
months. During part of the preceding October the place where 
Interstate Park oJ its Casino, together with its four sets of traps, 
etc., now stands was nothing but a truck farm. Every month 
and every week since last April the management of the Park As- 
sociation has been expending money on improvements, until now 
it may with truth be said that the shooter who is not satisfied 
with the accommodations offered him must indeed be hard to 

lease. 
. Third, as to its accessibility from any part of Greater New York. 
In this respect attention is called to that portion of this pro- 

amme in which is set forth at length the train service from New 
Fork and Brooklyn. 


High Guns Win. 


No change in the method of dividing the moneys in any of the 
events in this programme will be made from that which has pre- 
vailed at all Grand American Handicap meetings during the past 
few years. It will again be a case of “high guns win” in all 
events conducted under the auspices of the Interstate Association. 

This system has proved so eminently satisfactory in the past, as 
evidenced by the Lenomenal success that has attended the efferts 
of the Interstate Jecociation, that the members of that Association 
see no reason why any change should be made, 


A Cup to the Winner. 


As in 1898,, in 1899, and again last year, the winner of the Grand 
American Handicap will carry away with him some souvenir com- 
memorating his victory, the Interstate Association having decided 
to donate a solid silver trophy to the man who proves himself to 

the best shot under the conditions governing the Grand 
American Handicap of 1901. 


The Management and Office Force. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that the sole management of 
the shoot has once more been intrusted to Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 
the Association’s manager, who has planned, and carried out to 
a successful issue, every previous Grand American Handicap. 

Associated with Mr. Shaner will be found peeeteeer the same 
office force as that which aided him in 1898, 1899 an 

As for the Handicap Committee, the names of the gentlemen 
who have courteously and kindly consented to act as such com- 
mittee are given elsewhere. The Association feels that it owes to 
these gratiomen more in the “7 of thanks than can be apreseed 


in cold type. The task before them, to be performed on Wednes- 
day, March 27, is one that demands much. 
Ever since the Grand American Handicap of 1898, each entry 


in the Grand American Handicap has been supplied with a “tag 
showing in plain figures his s' esting number, as well as the 
handicap awarded him. This system has worked so well during 
the past three years that it will be adopted again for the Grand 
American Handicap of 1901. The “tag” tells the scorer and the 
s tors who is at the score, while the referee can see at a 
guste whether the shooter is at his right mark or not. 


Official Score. 


Last year an attempt was made to show the official score during 
the Grand American Handicap, in order that each shooter might 
be able to see that his score was recorded correctly. While the 
7 used wekes oe eet has oh atonies. 

it ssible for Shooter and spectators to see the 
result of a individual shot immediately after it has been fired. 


Sets of Traps Reunmbered. 
Since the Grand American Handicap last year, the four sets 


of traps have been renumbered for convenience sake. What was 
then called No. 2 set is now known as No, 1; what were Nos. 3 
and 4 are now respectively Nos. 2 and 3, while that which was 
No. 1, the set of traps to the extreme left of the Casino and board 
walk, is now known as No. 4. ‘ zg 

Taking advantage of this change, each round of 4 birds will be 
started in front of the entrance to the Casino at No. 1 set of traps. 
The shooter will then pass on to Nos. 2 and 3 in turn, and will 
then go down to No. 4 for his last round in each series. This 
method will be productive of much saving of time in getting men 
from the Casino to the score, and will cause them to walk no 
further in each round than under the old system. 


More Perfect Than Ever. 


The experience gained from each preceding Grand American 
Handicap has invariably resulted in_improved methods for the 
smoother running of its successor. Last year’s tournament was 
no exception to the rule, and for that reason the Interstate Associa- 
tion feels confident that each participant in the Ninth Annual 
Grand American Handicap will find every arrangement more per- 


fect than ever. 
Conditions. 


The conditions governing the Grand American Handicap of 1901 
are 25 live birds, handicaps ranging from 25 to 33yds., 50yds. 
boundary, with dead line at the 33yd. mark, $1,500 divided among 
the three highest guns—$600 to first, $500 to second, and $400 to 
third. All money in the purse in excess of $1,500 will be divided 
among high guns other than the three first. The number of 
parts into which the surplus money will be divided will be de- 
termined by the number of entries received. Entrance money $25; 
$1,500 guaranteed by the Interstate Association, and all surplus 
added. In addition to first money the winner will receive a 
sterling silver trophy, presented by the Interstate Association. 
Regular entries must be made on or before March 23, and must 
be accompanied by $10 forfeit. The remaining $15 may be paid 
up to the time the last man fires at his second bird. Entries 
mailed in envelopes bearing postmarks dated March 23 will be 
accepted as regular entries enalty entries may be made after 
March 23, up to the time the last man fires at his second bird, by 
paying $35. All entries must be made on applicatios blanks, and 
they will be received at the New York office, Edward Banks, 
secretary-treasurer, 318 Broadway, New York. 


The’ Handicap Committee. 


The committee appointed to award handicaps for the con- 
testants in the Grand American Handicap of 1901 is somewhat 
different in its make-up from that which served in a_ similar 
capacity for that event in 1900. The death of Mr. Jacob Pentz 
and the enforced absence of Col. J. T. Anthony, of Charlotte, N. 
C., which is due to the effects of a severe attack of grip, will 
both be felt with considerable force by the other members of the 
Handicap Committee of 1900. 

Two new names sppesr on the list for 1901—T. A. Divine, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and J. L. Head, Peru, Ind. Mr. Divine was asked 
to act as one ofthe Handicap Committee in 1899, and accepted, 
but was prevented by pressure of business from leaving the South 
in time to act with that committee. Mr. Head, the second new 
member, is too well known by the trapshooters of the country to 
need any special introduction. His knowledge of the skill of 
the men who shoot pigeons out West will prove of much assistance 
to the committee in its deliberations, when coupled with the tes- 
timony of Mr. C. W. Budd, of Des Moines, Ia. 

The committee stands as follows: T. A. Divine, Memphis, Tenn.; 
C. W. Budd, Des Moines, Ia.; J. L. Head, Peru, Ind.; Barnard 
Waters, New York City; W. R. Hobart, Newark, N. J.; Will K. 
Park, Philadelphia Pa.; Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Handica Committee will meet at the Astor House, New 
York city, at 10:30 A. M., Wednesday, March .27, four days after 
the closing of regular entries (Saturday, March 23), byt handicaps 
will not be announced until March 31 


First Day, April 1. 


Monday, 9 o’clock sharp, Interstate Park Introductory, 8 birds, 

entrance, birds extra; 30yds. rise; four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 
10 per cent.; ee Saas not class shooting. ies in this event 
will not be shot off, and they must divide. Borough of Queens 
Sweepstakes, 12 birds, $7 entrance, birds extra; 30yds. rise. The 
number of a into which the purse will be divided will be 
determined by the number of entries received, as is fully ex- 
plained elsewhere in this programme. High guns, not class shoot- 
ing. Ties in this event will not be shot off, and they must divide. 


Second Day, April 2, 


Tuesday, 9 o’clock sharp, Nitro Powder Handicap, 16 birds, $10 
entrance, birds extra; handicaps 25 to 38yds. he number of 
moneys into which the purse will be divided will be determined 
by the number of entries received, as is fully explained else- 
where in this programme. The handicaps contestants receive for 
the Grand American Handicap will govern in this event. High 
guns, not class shooting. This event cannot be carried over, and 
it must be finishel the same day; therefore should the entries be 
so numerous that it will be impossible to finish by adhering to 
the “3 misses out,” the Association reserves the right to change 
the rule for this event at any time it may be deemed necessary 
to do so, and drop all who have missed one or more birds. Miss- 
and-out events will be arranged to suit the shooters, time per- 


mitting. 
Third Day, April 3, 


Wednesday, 9 o’clock sharp, the Grand American Handicap, 25 
birds, $25 entrance, birds extra; not class shooting; handicaps 25 
to 33yds; $1,500 geecenteed by the Interstate Association, and all 
surplus added. Sterling silver trophy and $600 to first high gun 
$500 to second high gun, and $400 to third high gun. All money 
in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided in accordance 
with the number of entries received. Regular entries close Satur- 
day, March 23, and must be accompanied by $10 forfeit, 


Fourth Day, April 4. 


Thursday, 9 o’clock, the Gand American Handicap continued. 


Fifth Day, April 5. 


Friday, 9 o’clock sharp, the Grand American Handicap. if no 
finished the previous day. Consolation Handicap, 16 birds, H0 
entrance, birds extra; handicaps 25 to 38yds. The number of 
moneys into which the purse will be divided will be determined by 
the number of entries received, as is fully explained elsewhere in 
this programme. Winners of money in the Grand American 
Handicap will have lyd, added to their handicap. High guns 
not class shooting. Auld Lang Syne Sweepstakes, 12 birds $7 
entrance, birds extra, 30yds. rise. “The number of moneys into 
which the purse will be divided will be determined by the number 
of entries fecarves. as is 4 explained elsewhere in this pro- 
gramme. igh guns, not class shooting. Miss- - 
will be arranged to suit the shooters. F — 


A Full Week of Shooting. 


Saturday, as 6.—On Saturday, April 6, the Interstate Park 
Association will have charge of affairs, and the eyents as arranged 
below will be carried on under its auspices. Through the kindness 
of Mr. John Parker, of Detroit, Mich., the Gillman-Barnes In- 
ternational trophy will be placed in competition, the conditions of 
which are 25 birds, $15 entrance, birds extra; handicaps 25 to 
32vds.; four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.; class shooting 
This trophy must be won three times by one contestant (not 
necessarily in succession) to become the property of the winner 
The winner at this tournament must return_the trophy to Mr. 
Parker in time for his annual tournament at Detroit. Mr. H “D. 
Bates has scored two wins for the trophy, and each of the follow. 
ing named gentlemen has one win to his credit: L. T. Duryea 
R. O. Heikes, A. H. King, Richard Merrill, Clarence Lane. J H. 
Rortle. Tacob Klein, Thomas W. Latham; W. Elliston and 
Jas. Coffey. Sportsmen’s Association trophy, 25 birds, $15 en- 
trance, birds extra; handicaps, 25 to 33yds.; four moneys, 40, 30 
4* and 10 per cent. Class shooting. In addition to first money 
the winner will receive a trophy presented by the National 
Sportsmen’s Association. Extra events, time permitting, will be 
arranged to suit the shooters, - 


Division of Money. 


Grand American Handicap of 191.—The Int ssociati 
guarantees $1,500 in the sone event—the Cond heen Hante 
cap—which will be divided among the three highest scores, as 
follows: $600 to first high gun, $500 to second high gun, and $400 
tf third high = m. — to loon money the winner of same 

receive a z er trophy, commemorativ. win 
presented by the Interstate Association. : 


Should there be more than 60 and not exceeding 70 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided: 
34, 33 and 33 per cent. to the 4th, 5th and 6th highest guns, 

Should there be more than 70 and not exceeding 80 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
18, 17, 17, 17, 16 and 15 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th highest guns. : A 

Should there be more than 80 and not exceeding 90 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
13, 12, 12, 12, 11, 10, 10, 10 and 10 2 cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th 1th and 12th highest guns. . 

Should there be more than 90 and not exceeding 100 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
10, 9, 9, 9, 9, 8, 8, 8, 8, 8, 7 and 7 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, h, 13th, 14th and 15th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 100 and not exceeding 110 entries, all 
monev in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
8, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7,7, 7, 7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6 and 6 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, ith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 
18th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 110 and not exceeding 120 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5 and 5 per cent. to 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
lith, 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st highest guns. 

Should there be more than 120 and not exceeding 130 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
7, 6, 5, 5, 6, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4 and 4 per cent. to 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23 and 24th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 130 and not exceeding 140 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
7,6,5,4,4,4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4 4, 4, 4, 4. 3 and 3 per centto 
the 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, Mth, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 238d, 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th 
highest guns. 

Should there be more than 140 and not exceeding 150 entries, all 
moneys in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 
7, 6, 5, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3. 3, 3, 3, 3 and 3 per 
cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9,th 10th, 11th, 12th, i3th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, ist, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
27th, 28th, 29th and 30th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 150 and not exceeding 160 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 
5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, J and3per 
cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, Ith, 12th, 18th, 14th 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
27th, 2th, 29th, 30th, 3lst, 32d and 33d highest guns, 

Should there be more than 160 and not exceeding 170 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided, 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3333333333%3333333,3,332.2,2,2,222,2 
and 2 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 
26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th and ‘36th 
eo guns. 

hould there be more than 170 and not neceting 180 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 
4 &.¢..6 3.4.4 :-8.8.5.4.38:4-8.4°6:3% 2°5 
, a ee Ae ee Se RE OE ee and 2 per cent. to 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
lith, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 30th, 37th, 38th and 39th 
highest guns. 

Should there be more than 180 and not exceeding 190 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 
5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 2232.23.2.23232222222222 2 
2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, and 2 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 
Pst, 22d,’ 23d, 24th, 25th, 2th, Wth, Wth, Wth, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 
34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, and 42d highest guns. 

Should there be more than 190 and not exceeding 200 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 
6.4, 3, 3, 3, 3 3 2 2, 2 2, 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2, 
323323228288 o oes 8 2221, 1 andi per 
cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, 9,th 10th, lth, 12th, 13th, Mth, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 
28th, 29th, 30th, 3lst, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 
41st, 42d, 43, 44 and 45 highest guns. 

Should there be more than 200 and not exceeding 210 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 shall be divided 7, 6, 
R43548 Mame ee SEB ES SES 2a EB E'S 
2s & oe ee eee Be heh eek ES BS 
and 1 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
a3th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d. 24th, 25th, 
26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 38d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 
39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th,.47th and 48 highest guns. 

Should there be more than 210 and not exceeding 220 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 shall be divided 7, 6, 
6£.4333R3838383833838282828a26a2a2A2a2aw2Aa2aws~aws 
£43.23 %,.m & & 2. be. de ee ee & 2 ee 3 oer ot. & 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th. 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
29th, 30th, 3lst, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 
42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th and 5ist highest guns. 

Should there be more than 220 and not exceeding 230 entries, all 
money in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 
5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2,2,2,2,2,2, 1, 
3 3. dy ee be et he ok ee ee er ok. & 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 
41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, Slst, 52d, 53 
54th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 230 and not exceeding 240 entries, all 
5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 1,1,1,1, 
EL, © 5.2, be bo ds Uo be Be do be te Bo Do Ue See de Sb, 2 OE 1 ee Cant..to 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
RELL LILLE LAL £2 do be te tts to. le 1 0d TF pee cont ‘to 
29th, 30th, 3ist, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 
42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 5ist, 52d, 53d, 54th, 
55th, 56 and 57th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 240 and not exceeding 250 entries, all 
6433333323.2,2.2232232222222 f 2h 
HB Be Be. Ba: Bo, Rv Bi: os Dg, To Fen Bes ey ee De: Pe Sy Be Oe Do a ee OO Oe 
cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9,th ioth, lith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 3lst, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 
39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 48d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 5ist, 
52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th and 60th highest guns. 

Should there be more than 250 and not exceeding 260 entries, all 
monev in the purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided 7, 6, 5, 
45 2.8.8 O.S B.S.S oe ae. So ae Sete So le de be de bn de De 
EL Liae wehbe nt heehee LELELELE SS 
1, 1 and 1 per cent. to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 
25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 3dst, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 
38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th 
Hist, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, GOth, 61st, 62d and 
63d highest guns, 

Should there be more than 260 entries, all money in excess of 
$6,500—that is, 260 entries at $25 each—will be divided into sixty- 
three equal parts and added to the different amounts due the sixty- 
three high guns. | 

Briefly summarizing the foregoing, it will be noted that the purse 
will be divided in accordance with the number of entries received; 
the three high guns receiving respectively $600, $500 and $400. By 
this division three places are created for every ten entries over 
sixty. It is hot possible for fourth money to exceed third, and the 
moneys would seem divided in such manner as to be just to all. 
For instance, if there are seventy entries fourth high gun would 
be entitled to $85, while sixth high gun would receive $82.50. If 
100 entries, fourth high gun would receive $100, and the fifteenth 
high gun $70, If 224 entries (the number last year) fourth high 
gun would receive $287, and the fifty-fourth high gun $41. 

It should be remembered that the Grand American Handicap is 
not class shooting, and high guns will win. 

The Interstate Association, being familiar with the requirements 
of such an event as the Grand American Handicap tournament 
has deemed it best to make all events high guns. This method of 
dividing the — has given such general satisfaction in the 
past that we feel confident the decision to again adopt it this year 
will meet with the hearty approval of a great majority of those who 
contemplate taking part in the tournament. : 

A careful perusal of the conditions governing each event will 
show that everything has been prepared with great care. 


DIVISION OF MONEYS IN 12 AND 16 BIRD EVENTS. 


In the 12 and 16 bird events a system will prévail 
similar to that adopted for the Grand Americen as 
total amount of the purse being divided in accordarice with the 
number of entries received, as follows: 1 to 10 entries two 


moneys—60 and 40 per cent.; 11 to 20 entries, f s—40, 

. 20 and 10 per cent.; 21 to 30 entries, six moneys-—20, “20, 15 13. % 
and 10 cent.; 31 to 40 entries, eight moneys—25, 90, 15 "12°10 

8, 5. and 5 per cent.; 41 to 50 entries, ten money 14, 1,'10, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Fes. 16, 1901. 





per cent.; 61 to 70 entries, fourteen moneys 
. J » 6, 5, 5, 4, 3 2 2, and 2 cent.; 71 to 
entries, sixteen moneys—l6, 14, 1i, , 8 7, 6, 2%, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2 
and 2 per cent.; 81 to 90 entries, eighteen moneys—15, 13, 10, 8, 
8, 7, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2 an cent.; $1 te 100 entries, 
iwenty moneys—l4, 12, 9, 8, 7%, 6%, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, , 
2 and 2 per cent; 101 to 116 entries, twenty-two moneys—13, 11, 9, 
7%, 7, 6, 5%, 5, 6, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2 2 and 2 cent.; 
ili_to 120 entries, twenty-four moneys—12, 10%, 8%, 7, , 6, Be, 
5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 8, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 1% and 14% per cent.; 121 to 
130 entries, twenty-six mone s—11% 10, 8, o%, 6, 6, . 4 
3, 8, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2 1%, 1% 1% and 1 per cent.; 131 to 
140 entries, twenty-eight moneys—11, $1, 7%, 6%, 6, 5%, 56, 5, 5, 
4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 1%, 1%, 1%, 1, 1, and 1 cent. ; 
141 to 150 entries and over, thirty moneys— ou , 7, 6, 6, 54, 5%, 
5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 1%, 1%, 1%, 1,1, 1, 1 and 1 
per cent. 
Briefly summarizing the foregoing it will be noted that two 
places are created for each ten entries or fraction thereof up to 150. 


DIVISION OF MONEYS IN 8BIRD EVENTS. 


In the 8-bird events it will be high = pure and simple, the 
total amount of the purse being divided into four moneys—40, 30, 
20 and 10 per cent. 

To reach Interstate Park from New York city take Thirty-fourth 
Strect Ferry, East River, to Long Island City; thence by Long 
Island Railroad to Interstate Park station direct; or Brooklyn 
Bridge to Long Island Railroad—Flatbush avenue station, Brook- 
lyn—thence by train to Interstate Park station. 


55 teats s cont. j 51 to 60 entries, twelve moneys—2, 16, 13, 
—18, 15, 12; 10, '9 


TRAIN SCHEDULE. 


From Thirty-fourth Street, East River—Week Days.—6:30 7:50, 
9:20, 11 A. M.; 12:20, 1:50, 4:30, 8, 10 P. M. Sundays—8:50, 9:50 
A. M.; 1:50, 4:10, 5:20 P.’ M. 

From Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn—Week pore-Sa, 7:56, 9,25, 
11:04 A. M.; 12:24, 1:54, 4:27, 8:07, 10:07 P. M. Sundays—8:653, 
9:53 A. M.; 1:54, 4:13, 5:25 P. M. 

Leave Park for Thirty-fourth Street, New York, or Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn—Week Days.—7:43, 10:18 A. -3_ 12:16, 1:54, 
3:26, 5:11, 5:52 (Wednesday and pay only), 6:54, 8:58 10:56 
P, M. Sundays—10:40 A. M.; 3:24, 5:41 P. M. 


Announcement. 
Shooting will commence at 9 A. M. sharp each day. 


Rules. 


The Interstate Association’s rules will govern all points not 
otherwise provided for. Special attention is called to Rule 23, 
which does not permit a shooter to open his gun in case of a 
misfire. 

No guns larger :han 12-gauge allowed. Weight of guns limited to 
8 pounds, ‘The «<tandard bore of the gun is No. 12, and all con- 
testants will © handicapped on that basis. Shooters using guns 
ef smaller camber mnst stand on the mark allotted to them. 

In order *> exnedite the shooting, a contestant missing three 
birds in any event, except the Grand American Handicap, will 
be dropped out, but will be called up to shoot in case he has a 
chance to win any portion of the purse. In the Grand American 
Handicap it will be five misses out, with the same condition. 

Shooters calling “‘No bird” before seven balls have been thrown 
at birds slow to start will be charged for same; after seven balls 
have been thrown it is “‘No bird” at the expense of the manage- 
ment. 

Shooters must supply themselves with “No bird” tickets, which 
can be obtained at the cashier’s office. These tickets are also 

ood for “byes” or tie birds. Unused “no bird” tickets are re- 

eemable for cash at the cashier’s office. r 

Winners of money in any event must apply to the compiler of 
scores for orders on the cashier for the money due them. No 
money will be paid out by the cashier except on receipt of such 
an_ order, 

Shooters who have rebates coming to them for birds not shot at 
must apply to the compiler of scores for rebate tickets, which will 
be redeemed for cash at the cashier’s office. 

Rule 9 of the Interstate Association rules, relating to the time 
limit for gathering a bird, and which permits a man to gather his 
own bird, or to send a man for it, will not apply at this tournament. 
All birds will be retrieved in a manner designated by the Associ- 
ation the moment the bird touches the ground. : 

Rule 19, relating to caliber and weight of gun, is not in force 
at this tournament. No guns larger than 12-gauge allowed; weight 
of guns limited to 8 pounds. ; 

Rule 28, relating to tie-shooting, will not apply. All ties that 
are shot off will .. miss-and-out, and the original distances con- 
testants stand at will govern. 


Birds Extra. 


Birds will be extra in all events. When entering for any event 
the shooter must pay for all birds called for in that event, in ad- 
dition to the entrance fee. Money will be refunded for all birds 
not shot at on application to the compiler of scores, who will 
furnish rebate tickets that will be redeemed for cash at the cashier’s 


cffice. 
The Grand American Handicap. 


The manner of shooting the Grand American Handicap this year 
(and in_fact all events scheduled for the tournament) is as fol- 
lows: Shooters will be called to the score in turn, shooting their 
first bird at No. 1 set of traps; as soon as a shooter has shot at 
his first bird he passes on to No. 2 set and shoots at his second 
bird on that set; he then passes on to No. 3 set and shoots at his 
third on that set; he then shoots at another bird on No, 4 set, and 
retires until it is time for him to go out and shoot at his 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth birds; and so on. | , . 

The official score will be kept on a score board in plain view of 
the shooter. After shooting at a bird it will be the duty of the 
shooter to watch the score board and see to it that the ‘right result 
is recorded. In case of error it must be corrected at once, as no 
appeal will be allowed after the shooter has left and passed on to 
the next set of traps. 7 k 

A contestant missing five birds will be dropped out, but will be 
called up to shoot in case he has a chance to win any portion 
of the purse. : 

To facilitate shooting and to prevent delays at Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
sets of traps, a shooter who happens to score his fifth miss on 
either No. 1, No. 2 or No. 3 set of traps must finish that round of 
four birds, irrespective of the fact of his having five misses to his 
credit. 

Every shooter will be numbered, each entry being known by 
his number when called to the score. A small tag will be affixed 
to each shooter’s back, giving his number on the shooting list, and 
also his handicap in yards. This will enable the referee to see at 
a glance if the shooter is at his right mark; and will also enable 
shooters, spectators and scorers to tell who is at the score by 
merely referring to the list of entries numbered in shooting order. 

Each contestant must supply himself with five “‘no bird” tickets 

In case the Grand American Handicap entries are so numerous 
that it is impossible to finish in good light on April 3, the referees 
shall stop the shooting at any time they may deem it necessary; 
in this case the shooting will commence at 9 o’clock sharp Thurs- 
day, April 4. ; , 

Positively no entry will be taken, nor shooting up allowed, after 
the last man has shot at his second bird. — 

The Interstate Association reserves the right to refuse any entry. 


Admittance to Interstate Park. 


An admission fee of 50 cents will be charged each day. All con- 
testants in the Grand American Handicap will receive a badge, 
which will admit them to the park free during the entire tourna- 
ment. Any er who is not a contestant in the d Ameri- 
can Handicap will have the 50 cents paid for admission refunded 
at the cashier’s office upon his making entry in any sweepstake 
event. : 

The comfort and convenience of the contestants as well as the 
ws ator has been looked after carefully inasmuch as the entire 

‘asino is closed and heated throughout. 


Compiler of Scores. 


The office of compiler of scores will be filled Mr. John D. 

Regan. ey fp th" 4 ; of 

sufficient guarantee of excellent results on occa- 
Luncheon. 

8 gta, Yee oe te caved od Gy te the 

for the sum of & cents 


Guns Weighed. 
gre requested to make sure that their gums are not 


t f 
fi 


over 8 nds in wei; as all s will be weighed at the score. 
Guns win, be weighed without fond hold, and without recoil pad 
that can be readily detached from the gun. - Silver’s recoil pad 
and pads of that nature are considered part of the gun. 


Official Record. 


An official record will be made of the make of gun, kind of 
pene shot and shell used by each contestant. This record will 
e compiled by an official appointed for the purpose, and con- 
testants will be required to furnish such information as is neces- 


sary. 

The Association reserves the right to select two cartridges from 
each contestant (to test the same for pooner loading), the selection 
to be made at any time from those of a shooter at the score. 


Referees. 


The corps of referees has been selected with much care. Messrs. 
Harold Wallack, of Long Branch, N. J., and Charles North, of 
Cleveland, O., who filled the positions of referees last year at Nos. 
2 and 4 sets of traps respectively, will again be found on duty 
when the first gun cracks on the morning of April 1 next. 

It has been a source of regret that Mr. B. Waters and Mr. Ed 
Taylor have both felt themselves obliged to refuse the requests 
of the Interstate Association that they once more fill the positions 
they have cocmved so _ satisfactorily since the Grand American 
Handicaps of 1898 and 1897 respectively. The Association has been 
extremely lucky, however, in being able to fill the vacancies 
so caused by securing the services of Messrs. J. Frank Kleinz, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and George S. Mott, manager of the shooting 
grounds of the Westminster Kennel Club, Babylon, L. I 
as referees for the Grand American neice of 1901. 

In this connection it may be noted that Messrs. B. Waters and 
T. H. Keller have both kindly signified their willingness to act as 
assistant referees for the purpose of relieving the regular referees 
whenever their services may be so needed. 


Important. 


Bank checks, drafts or bills of exchange will not be received 
at the cashier’s office in payment for balance due on entries, nor 
will any check, draft or bill of exchange be cashed during the 
tournament. This rule will be strictly enforced. 


Lockers. 


Every shooter knows the extra comfort to be derived from an 
abundant supply of locker accommodation. At Interstate Park 
there are lockers enough for everybody, each one large enough to 
contain overcoats and other wraps, a case of shells or two, to- 
— with the gun case and the gun when it has been put to- 

ether. 

. Each locker will be rented at the rate of $2 for the entire weck, 
$1 being refunded upon the vacation of the locker ond the return 
of the me to the cashier’s office. 

It will save both shooters and the office force much trouble if 
parties, when making their entry for the Grand American Handi- 
cap, will signify their desire to have lockers reserved for their use, 
remitting the % for each locker, together with the forfeit fee for 
entry in the Grand American Handicap. 

The advantage of reserving lockers in advance is that guns and 
shells shipped to Interstate Park will be placed at once in their 
proper lockers, and will be found there on the arrival of their 
owners at the Park. It will also avoid much unnecessary crowd- 
ing at the cashier’s office at a time when most of those present are 
desirous of making their entries for the different events on the 


programmie. 
Special Notice, 


It is requested that entries for the Grand American Handica 
be made in ample time to permit the sending of receipt and ad- 
mission badge, and for same to reach the maker of the entry prior 
to his departure for Interstate Park. Should entries be received 
so late that it will be impossible to reach the maker of the 
entry by mail until after Saturday, March 30, receipt and admission 
badge will not be sent. Therefore, shooters who make late entry 
and do not receive receipt and admission badge will be required 
to pay 50 cents admission to Interstate Park, which will be re- 
funded on calling at the cashier’s office and applying for receipt, 
admission badge and rebate ticket covering the amount paid at 
the gate. 

All entries made must be accompanied by the maker’s name and 
address, which will be withheld from publication if desired, and 
“shooting name” only will be used. 


Remittances. 


When making an entry by mail, remitances covering amount of 
forfeit ($10) should be made by bank check, draft, post office 
money order, express money order or registered letter. 


Shipping Instructions. 


Guns, ammunition, etc., forwarded by express must be prepaid 
and sent to Interstate Park, Queens, L. N. Y. 


Entries. 


Regular entries must be made on or before March 23. Entries 
mailed in envelopes bearing os marks dated March 23 will be ac- 
cepted as regular entries. All entries must be made on application 
blanks, and they will be received at the New York office.. Edward 
Banks, secretary-treasurer, 318 Broadway, New York, 


A Few Statistics, 


Below, in a condensed table, will be found a few interesting 
statistics in connection with the Grand American Handicaps of 
past years: 


Th. Th, TL 
Shooter's Name En- Shoot-No of Kills in 
Date. Place. and Handicap, tries. ers. Straights. Shoot-off. 
1898... Dexter Park..... ist, R A Welch, 28..... 21 21 None. * 
2d, N E Money, 28. 


1894... Dexter Park..... ist, T W Morfey, 28....54 54 Two. 10 ex 19, 
2d, Cost Money, 80. 

1895. . Willard Park... ..1st, Messner, 25.,,.61 58 Three. 10 Straight. 
2d, J A R Elliott, 33. 

1896. .Elkwood Park. ..ist, O R Dickey, 29...109 105 None. + 


2d, S Glover, 80. 
ESE Ie ce wali 
-Ist, uw . 29... 8 ine. 28 straight. 
2d, G W Loomis, 28 


1897. . Elkwood Park.. 
1898. .Elkwood Park.. 


1899. .Elkwood Park...1st, T A Marshall, 29.978 262 Six. 88 straight. 
2d, C M Grimm, 29. 
1900. . Interstate Park..1st, H D Rates, 28...... 224 211 Eight. 84 straight. 


2d, J R Malone, 28 


*In 1893 a bird to be scored dead had to fall within 2lyds. of the 
trap from which it came. There were four ties on 23. 

tin 1896 there were eight ties on 24; Dickey won by killing five 
straight in the ties. ; 

tIn 1897 there were nine 24s, but no shoot-off for second place. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Trap at Minneapolis. 


Curcaco, Ill, Feb. 7.—On Jan. 24 the following sweeps were 
shot at the Intercity Shooting Park, Minneapolis, Minn.: 





.-1121221222—10 Parker ...... seeeeee eR Z12iw 
euqnesqueedll 2°210w 
ee 8 RIED: snd cccdiowe -*210w 
TD céscccccccsi 119022222310 French ............ 
oncdhabscbeen MEE cccocnsecsen Sigma — 


Ee a ec SR 8 


H. C. Hirschy Live-Bird Challenge Trophy. 





Paul, was the holder, and was challen oo Jamecy by Teche 
of Minneapolis. In the race on Jan. they both tied on 21 and 
decided to shoot off on the 29th under. the new rules, these rules 
being adopted in the hope of creating more interest in live-bird 
shooting in the Northwest. 

The afternoon of Jan. 29 was an ideal day, but the sun was 
shining strongly and made the light very bad. The scores were 
very good, considering the class of birds that the management had 
on hand, the first 100 being as good. The genial Fred 
Quimby, of New York, was on hand, and refereed the race. 

Parker, of Minneapolis, has the honor of being called very lucky, 
and I guess we will have to let it pass at that. His good kills 
were on his 4th, 10th, 15th and 19th birds. The 19th bird per- 
formed a number of acrobatic feats after being shot at and 
slightly hit with the second The bird made the entire 
circuit within the bounds, and finally started for the house. Here 
its strength gave out, and the boun wire is the only thin 
that saved Parker from losing the bird. Morrison was not in ood 
form, but made good kills on his 6th, 10th, llth and 17th birds. 

In the shoot-oft of the tie Morrison went into a trance, and when 
the percentage of the 5 birds was taken Morrison had lost the 
trophy. Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


IP TEPlI Te 1 Cees 88 Serr Se 
PAKRARTR 2 ALTREC eRe 
Morrison,.....++++++ COV YYAT ETE CURE CELEOKETS VE oe 
2581562124445558242429292811 
; ARAPATAARAR LAR AKRODCR KOCH 
Martain........, veel 2*00129229222922002021292112 1-19 
LOSSES S89950523 0595133 4 
PKA KATA PLIPAIT ACAI LO 
RNR .acupesdehel ovodR2Vg219N150999090192 9-18 
2428158554221541412454494 
5 PEL PASSA tripe rriy red 
Hirschy..........+.020*22222002222221022222 0-19 
5541455289218415815211555 
TARKAAHTRRATHRCSATAOLATAKY 
Parker....... acawad 02292222222*2223222022i12i1i 2-93 
ORCS SSeS Let OPee Es 32950898 
RATATARALRRAA LY CAAT ELE 
Brown ...ceccecceee.¥B OB WB DOSY 1980019111929 320 
4221582585551254518518821 
212A etanaextysteotcast 
Bull ........000-06083830200201222222222230222 919 
Shoot-off : , 
OR er Se ES sc ecoancsnabiucsden -020 


Challenge Shoot for the Hirschy Trophy. 


‘The above Minneapolis emblem seems to_be a warm one, and is 
diligently pursued of shooterdom of the Northwest. There will 
be a challenge shoot for it on Feb. 22, at the grounds of the 
Intercity Shooting Park, midway between St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, and it is very likely there will be a good turnout. 


Hove. 
Hartrorp BurtprnG, Chicago, Ill. 


Garden City Gun Club 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., Feb. 9.—The shoot of the 
Garden City Gun Club was well attended. The club event, for 
the club medals and loving on, had twenty-seven entries. Messrs. 
Barto, Amberg, Day, Young, Carson, Mack, Bowlegs and Walters 
did not finish their scores on account of darnkess. The figures 
after each name denote the handicap allowance of extra birds to 
shoot at. The scores: 


Nusley, 4... -012122002211211221002*2210w 











Wells, 1. -1202111111022222112*220002  —20 
Levi, 4..... -*1222122122001122211*122221121—25 
Dr Miller, 221212211121101110**222211 —; 


Willard, .01111101012122122129122122  —23 
Rubo, 4 « » 000*1222212*21112211 w 
PE TEs ones dbncoueuneebioncceile 2201211012111*1010220201212122—23 
ss ini ierrgataiaenantehspe ce 122212110122*21010221121121 —23 
SEMIS. oon Jecscesescwoxcccsc ee 101121*12211121222919110122 —24 
I sy ncceavsesspesvasassste 211211102100120221221 w 
TE ocean: cowebactc ional 20122912211212211122111112 —25 
TEETER = 9.7.<. sasydueeubestted posse 22222*101101211222222291211 —24 
FONE RAL OERN COOL E:: 212121211 10020022221 212122112125 
Tramp Irwin, 2... .ccccrcccesovececes 011111112212221010112112200 —22 
CMR cide cu ss. calauthsoedle cuhieall ##12121229111212299111111 —23 
SEs curcsusucuupShoppebeaael 111211122129*21*2112012212 —23 
EE YEE. 5. coh senobisstbeneennedtnet 121211202111211201211202122 —24 
PRR vicccngutncuvebaseesFopngoanl 11112221022220012212211 
REN ns ai ache es ibabionh 11122212122299112111120 
oy cally sepRReneeiae peti aay s a 11*2102229*212220222211 
I a te cok acces cue ophicn coil 11200111101211012211110 
De TRMAt Eo oUowcaessucotenctosswdl 21211201211212222911121 
a ee 11*11211101221101212110 
RE AML 555 wucush otis « vacpatbb bolt 10122200°22112112022021 


Walters, 5..... 
Pumphrey, 2 





1111221220212 —2%4 


The Cleveland Gun Club Company. 


Crevetann, O., Feb. 4.—The following are the scores made by 
members of the Cleveland Gun Club on Jan. 31, at their regular 
semi-monthly shoot, number of targets shot at being 40: i » Ke 
21, Franklyn 30, *Red Wing 38, Johns 26, Lewis 30, Mist Mac 
24, Hopkins 30, *Harris 35, *Hogan 35, Stanley 33, Tamblyn 27, 
Winter 31, Scott 28, Sheldon 28, Alex 14 out of 20, 

The following shooters took part in a make-up shoot, havin 
failed to shoot on Jan. 10, said date being, date of the first semi- 
monthly shoot in January, 1901: Hopkins 29, *Hogan 34, Harris 32, 
Mac 29, J. I. C. 14, Winter 25, Alex 34. 

*Represents point winners. 

Creveranp Gun Crus. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


—_@——_ 
No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


B., Macomb, Ill.—Will a woodchuck climb a tree? Ans. Many 
— of tree-climbing woodchucks have been reported in our 
columns. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Florida. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD. 


The second Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jack- 
sonville. stowiag two weeks in Florida, will leave New York and 
Philadelphia Feb. 19. y 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman 
accommodations (one berth), and meals en route in both direc- 
tions while traveling on the s) train, will be sold at the fol- 
lowing rates: New Yor ; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Balti- 
more and Washington, ; Pittsburg, and at proportionate 
rates from other points. ? A 

For tickets, itineraries and other information, apply to ticket 
age Tourist Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York; 


Wrooklyn; 189 Broad strect, N. N. J; B Courlsendes Ire 
Passenger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Ma. Colin Studas, 
Ww i : 












